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In 
Brief . 



News of Production Costs, Farmland Valued Taxes 



Competition among meats probably 
will keep beef prices from rising, de- 
spite smaller beef supplies- Hog out- 
put is expanding, and pork production 
in 1968 may be up 10 percent from 
1967, Broiler production continues to 
increase and may run 5 percent higher 
next year, with lower prices expected. 

Turkey slaughter is up sharply. Total 
1967 production may be 16 percent 
higher than 1986. Increases will slow 
to around 6 percent in 1988 because 

returns are forecast lower from large 
supplies. 

U.S. stocks of corn and sorghum are 
above last year, but those of wheat 
and soybeans are lower. The Grain 
Stocks report showed lower- 
than-expected supplies, helping boost 
prices in early October. 

The U.S. apple crop will be 22 percent 
higher than last year because of al- 
most ideal weather from blossom to 
harvest. Consumer prices for apples 
likely will fall. Citrus production is 
forecast up slightly this winter. 

According to preliminary estimates, 
the cost of producing major U.S. crops 
in 1987 is down slightly from 1986, 
because fertilizer and chemicaJ ex- 
penses continued down during much of 
the year, However, prices have begun 
to increase, and 1988's costs are ex- 
pected to be above 1987's. 




Energy costs likely will rise the most, 
averaging 4.9 percent over 1987, fol- 
lowed by autos and trucks, and seed. 
The composite index for prices paid 
next year for all production items, in- 
cluding wages, taxes, and livestock in- 
puts, could increase 1.3 percent. 

The most recent signup period for the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), 
July 1987, brought total signup to over 
200,000 contracts covering almost 23 
million acres. Contracts have been 
signed to retire about 2 million acres 
in fiscal 1986, 13.4 million in fiscal 
1^37, and 2.3 million in fiscal 1988. 

Surveys of rural appraisers show 
renewed confidence in the farmland 
market. The August 1 survey showed 
that 64 percent of rural land apprais- 
ers felt land values were stable from 
May 1 through July 31, 22 percent 
thought values had increased, and 
only 14 percent believed values had 
declined. 



The same survey taken on May 1 
showed 57 percent believed values had 
not changed between February 1 and 
April 3 0. Ten percent said values had 
increased, and 33 percent felt values 
had declined. Both the May and the 
August surveys indicated an increas- 
ing number of land sales. 

Crop acreage used for crops has been 
trending downward since 1961, as 
farmers have idled more land in farm 
programs. Producers likely idled near- 
ly 66- 5 million acres in 1967 T 23.5 
million more than in 1986- 

Runoff of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
sediment has contributed to estuary 
pollution along U.S. coastal water- 
ways. Increasingly, agricultural pollu- 
tion may be targeted for control, 
through structural measures such as 
cropland terracing and sod waterways 
or nonstructural methods such as con- 
servation tiliage and more careful 
management of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, 

Rulings on tax treatment of Govern- 
ment program payments have left 
some farmers puzzled. An October 13 
decision restored favorable tax treat- 
ment to "Quick PIK" exchanges. How- 
ever, tax treatment of Dairy Termina- 
tion and Conservation Reserve pro- 
gram payments continues to trouble 
some farmers. 
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Agricultural Economy 



The Food Security Act of 1985 was 
implemented fully beginning with the 
1986 crop. With national elections 1 
year away and the presidential 
primaries 3 beginning in a few months, 
the success of the 1985 act will be a 
major discussion point in Farm policy 
debate. 

The Administration stated three major 
goals for this farm legislation: 

— flexible commodity price supports 
to allow greater export potential, 

consistency among commodity 
programs and policies on trade, 
conservation, research, credit, and 
grain reserves, and 

— reduced Government spending on 
agriculture. 

How Well Has Law 
Met These Goals? 

When price supports fell, market 
prices also went down. Lower price 
supports, the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP), and marketing loans 
for cotton and rice have all boosted 
export sales. 

Agricultural export volume has risen 
from 109 million tons in 1986 to a 
forecast 129 million this year. Volume 
is up 18 percent and value is up 7 
percent- In view of lower commodity 



prices, increased volume was not sur- 
prising. The volume was helped by a 
less expensive dollar and the Targeted 
Export and Export Enhancement Pro- 
grams. 

Export volume was very low in fiscal 
1986- One reason was that importers 
adopted a wait and see attitude to- 
ward new American prices as the 

1985 farm legislation was implement- 
ed, and deferred purchases to 1987 as 
much as possible. 

1986 May Have Been 
The Bottom 

The low point in the farm economy 
may have been fiscal 1 986. Farm ex- 
penditures by the Government, as 
measured by net CCC outlays, reached 
an alltime high of $25.8 billion. 

This happened in a year when farm 
foreclosures were high, the amount of 
debt at risk was extremely large, land 
values were dropping, and the export 
news was mostly bad, Farmers were 
harvesting near-record crops to sell at 
lower prices to a shrinking market. 
Crop receipts in 1986 were down $11 
billion from 1985- 

This all sounds discouraging for farm- 
ers, but farm income was record high 
last year> partly because income pro- 
tection was in place, In 1986, net 
cash income was $52 billion, of which 
direct Government payments consti- 
tuted S1L8 billion. Farmers were also 
helped by lower cash expenses. 

The income picture is even better in 
1987. Net cash income is forecast to 

be $54-$58 billion, helped by addition- 
al support, lower expenses, strong live- 
stock receipts, and expanding exports. 
However, S 144 16 billion of this total 
is direct Government payments. 

One feature of the farm act was to 
freeze target prices at 1985 levels in 

1986 and 1987 and allow loan rates to 
drop. This maintained income protec- 
tion while stimulating export and do- 
mestic sales. Target prices will fall 
slightly in 1988, Despite a flurry of 
new farm legislation introduced in 

1987 to amend the 1985 act, it seems 
to be meeting the first of its original 
goals— income and exports are up. 

Government Program* 
More Consistent 

Consistency among programs is an- 
other goal. Some improvement has 
been achieved. Despite acreage cut- 
backs, commodity production remains 



large, mainly because of good weath- 
er. However, programs for export as- 
sistance are in place to whittle down 
large stocks. 

Through increased sales and use, end- 
ing stocks for most commodities are 
forecast to be down in 1987. Con* 
servation programs are helping to 
take some of the most erodible land 
out of production. Protecting the land 
resource also reduces acres in crops, 
bringing about consistency between 
conservation and income support pro- 
grams. 

The third goal-reduced 
spending— has not yet been fulfilled. 
CCC net outlays in 1986 were a record 
$25-8 billion. However, estimates for 
1987 show a drop to $23 billion, and a 
further drop to $16 billion in 1988. By 
1988, spending on price support loans 
will be less than half the 1986 Level, 
although well above the level of the 
late 1970's. .Spending on export assis- 
tance programs will be up fivefold* to 
Over $600 million. 

For most crops, more than 80 percent 
of eligible base acreage has been en- 
rolled in Government programs in 
1987. This means that more than 50 
percent of producers took advantage of 
deficiency payments, price supports, 
and other program benefits. The Gov- 
ernment assistance is reflected in the 
income statistics. 

It is also reflected in the debt figures. 
Farmers have been cautious about ex- 
pansion and business plans. Addition- 
al income in many cases has been 
used to pay down debts. The sector 
average debt-to-asset ratio is forecast 
to fall to 22 percent in 1987, from 24.9 
in 1985. 

Debt-to-equity is down to 28 per- 
cent in 1987 from 33.2 in 1985 Debt- 
to-net cash income is at 283 percent in 
1987, from 406 in 1985 and a high of 
576 in 1981. Formers are spending 
less on inputs because of reduced 
plantings and lower inp<ut prices, low- 
er fertiliser application rates, and de- 
lays in machinery purchases. Cash 
expenses have fallen an unprecedented 
3 consecutive years and are one major 
reason for the high income. 

The situation appears to be brighten- 
ing with lower costs and continued 
Government support leading to high 
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Prime Indicators of the US. Agricultural Economy 
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farm incomes. So why is the impres- 
sion many still have of the farm sector 
one of severe, widespread depression? 

Farm Act a Safe Harbor 

Farm legislation has provided safe 
harbor for many farmers to restruc- 
ture or pay down their debts, and ease 
the transition to a more competitive 
world market- Legislation did not 
guarantee survival to farmers who 
were drowning in a sea of debt. 

Farmers who owed large debts, had 
small or negative cash flovfi, and held 
land that in many cases was worth 
substantially less than they had paid 
for it had no choice but to default on 
loans or be foreclosed- Banks are now 
feeling the ripple effect of Loan de- 
faults; a record number of banks are 
forecast to close in 1987, many of 
them rural and agricultural banks. 

The conclusion; Farm legislation is 
working for the sector as a whole al- 
though the cost is high and some farm- 
ers are still in financial difficulty. 
Government assistance has not res- 
cued all farmers, But to many viable 
farm operations, it has provided the 
assistance needed to get through a 
time when world competition could 
have put them Out of business, [Herb 
Moses (202) 786-3333} 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Since spring, meat supplies have been 
smaller than expected and prices high- 
er. Pork production in the second and 
third quarters fell short of expecta- 
tions by about 6 percent. Pork produc- 
tion was 7 percent below the year 
before in the second quarter and up 5 
percent in the third. The shortfall ex- 
acerbated the low level of pork cold 
storage stocks, which were not built 
up because of low prices and expected 
production increases, 

Pork Shortfall 
Benefited Beef 

Beef producers benefited from smaller 
pork production. In the second quar- 
ter, beef Output was 8 percent below a 
year earlier because of a 20-percent 
reduction in cow slaughter and a 
2-percent drop in fed cattle 
marketings. 

Beef production would have been even 
lower, but to maJke up for reduced pork 
supplies, packers bid up prices for led 
cattle to get feeders to market them 
ahead of schedule. Fed cattle In the 
High Plains area were marketed 20 to 
40 pounds lighter than a year earlier. 

Prices for Choice fed steers at Omaha 
rose from near $60 per cwt in the 
winter quarter to over $70 in mid- 
spring. Fed cattle marketings began 
to rise in July because of large feeder 
cattle placements during the first half 
of 1967. Although prices declined to 
the middle SGO's, cattle feeders contin- 
ued a brisk marketiug pace on the 
increasing supply of fed cattle. 

Beef imports were reduced unexpectr 
edly from late August through Sep- 
tember when some Australian beef 
was discovered to be contaminated 
with pesticides. This resulted in un- 
usual tightness in processing beef Sup- 
plies. The Australian Government is 
rein spec ting the impounded beef. 
When it is certified, it will be reex- 
amined by USDA's Food Safety and 
Inspection Service. A sizable quantity 
of this meat is likely to pass and reen- 
ter the market. 

The market will have to contend with 
record total meat production this fall 



and through at least 1988. if not well 
into 1989 This increase occurs as 
poultry production continues to expand 
and pork production continues the ex- 
pansion begun this summer. Broiler 
and turkey prices are already well be- 
low a year ago, and hog prices de- 
clined sharply in late summer, 

Beef production is expected to decline 
seasonally this fall to 4 percent below 
a year earlier. Fed beef supplies will 
decline but remain above a year ear- 
lier through mid-198$, while nonfed 
slaughter is expected to decline fur- 
ther Further reductions in beef pro- 
duction will be very positive for the 
cattle sector. Hovrever, expanding 
Supplies and lower prices of competing 
meats will intensify competition with- 
in the livestock sector. 

Prices for Choice beef at retail peaked 
in June and July at $2,49 a pound and 
declined to S2.45 in August, still well 
above a year earlier, when prices 
averaged $2.30, Beef prices are ex- 
pected to remain in the low-to-middle 
S2.40 7 s over the next year. But, if 
poultry or pork prices are forced lower 
than expected by competition among 
meats, it will be difficult for beef to 
hold its wider price differential, even 
with lower beef supplies. 

Hog Inventory Higher 

In the 10 States conducting quarterly 
hog surveys, the inventory of all hogs 
and pigs on September 1, 1987 t to- 
taled 42.8 million head, 9 percent 
above a year earlier and the highest 
September inventory since 1984, The 
number of market and breeding hogs 
w^s up 9 percent from a year before. 
During June-August, 2,26 million sows 
farrowed, up 11 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Sows farrowing during June-August 
averaged 7,75 pigs per litter, com- 
pared with 7.79 last year. The slight 
decline broke a string of 16 consecu- 
tive quarters of year-to-year in- 
creases. The decline is partly due to a 
large proportion of gilts farrowing, and 
to some heat stress this summer, 

Hog producers in the 10 quarterly sur- 
vey States intended, as of September 
1, to increase the number of sows far- 
rowing by 7 percent during September- 
November, and by 8 percent during 
December 1987-February 1986, If 
these intentions are realized, historical 
trends and the high producer returns 
since mid-1986 indicate that the ex* 
pansion phase of the current hog cycle 
will be moderate. 
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Production of Livestock and Products 




'Federally inspected slaughter, certified 



Based on the market hog inventory 
and farrowing intentions, commercial 
pork production in 1987 may total 
14,190 million pounds, up 1 percent 
from 1986. For al] of 1988, pork pro- 
duction may total 15,650 million 
pounds, up 10 percent over 1987. 

Barrow and gUt prices at the 7 mar- 
kets may average $53-$54 per cwt in 
1987. up $2-53 over 1986. However, 
in 1986 prices may average in the 
high $30' s to low $40's per cwt, a drop 
or $12 to S15< Retail pork prices in 
1987 may average $1.85 to $1.90 a 
pound, with the highest prices in the 
third quarter. For all of 1988, retail 
pork prices may average near $1.70 a 
pound. 



1988 Broiler Production 
May Be Up 5 Percent 

From the same period in 1986, broiler 
slaughter for the first 8 months of 
1987 was up almost 8 percent and it is 
expected to be up more than 8.5 per- 
cent in the second half, Broiler chicks 
hatched during May-July 1987 were 7 
percent above the same period last 
year, indicating third-quarter produc- 
tion will be 8-9 percent greater than 
1986, August broiler chicks hatched 
were up more than 6 percent. That, 
Coupled with broiler eggs in incubators 
in September, indicates that fourth- 
quarter production may be up more 
than 8 percent. 



The size of the broiler egg laying flock 
is forecast ll percent larger in March 
1988 than it was" in March 1987, in- 
dicating that production will continue 
to increase. Production in 1988 is ex* 
pected to be 5 percent greater than in 
1987, and the size of the broiler supply 
flock indicates that first-half produc- 
tion could be much greater. 

The 12-city composite price for whole 
broilers averaged 46.4 cents per pound 
in September, down more than 6 cents 
from August 1987 and below last Sep- 
tember's 61 cents. With continuing 
large broiler supplies, third-quarter 
prices averaged 48.7 cents per pound. 
Prices in October-December could be in 
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the 42-46 cent range, down from last 
year's 56 cents. Prices are expected to 
average 40-46 cents in 1988 

Broiler exports in January-July 1987 
were up 38 percent from the same 
period last year, They are expected to 
be up about 37 percent for 1987 as a 
whole, because of increased exports to 
Japan, Canada, Egypt, and Iraq. 
Greater exports to the latter two coun- 
tries are directly linked to the EER 
Ninety-eight percent of the current 
poultry meat export target has been 
met. Broiler exports in 1987 may ap- 
proach 5 percent of total domestic pro- 
duction, up 1 percentage point from 
1986. 

Second-Half Turkey Output 
Rising IS Percent 

Turkey slaughter in January- August 
was up almost 20 percent from the 
same period in 1986. Placements in 
March through July averaged 15 per- 
cent above a year earlier, indicating 
second-half production may be up 15 
percent from 1986. Poult placements 
for slaughter during 1987 indicate 
that total production may be 16 to 17 
percent over 1986. Production in 1988 
U expected to be up 6 to 7 percent 
from 1987, as producers face near 
breakeven or loss situations during the 
last half of 1987 and first half of 
1988. (See the Commodity Spotlight 
on turkey in this issue,) 

In addition, cold storage holdings on 
September 1 were up 24 percent over 
1986. The 558.6 million pounds of 
stocks at the beginning of September 
were the largest ever. Fourth -quarter 
beginning stocks Itkely were about 620 
million pounds, about 21 percent larg- 
er than a year ago and the largest in 
recent history. This will hold prices in 
the fourth quarter below those of a 
year ago. 

The September northeastern hen tur- 
key price was about 56 cents per 
pound, down from 81 cents last year. 
The third-quarter price likely was 
iear 56 cents, while the fourth quarter 
price is expected to be in the 54*58 
cent range. A year ago, prices were 
80 a^nd 78 cents per pound in the third 
and fourth quarters, respectively. 

Prices during 1988 are expected to 
range from 51 to 57 cents per pound. 
First-quarter 1988 prices are expected 
to run 47 to 53 cents, as efforts are 
made to reduce larger-than-nOnnal be* 
ginning stocks. 



1987 Egg Prices 
Lower 

Egg prices in 1987 likely will average 
below 1986 because of greater produc- 
tion. Production in the first 8 months 
was 1.3 percent higher than in the 
same period of 1986. Per capita do* 
mestic supplies for 1987 are expected 
to average close to 1986. However, 
long-term per capita consumption is 
declining. 

Egg producers are expected to have 
enough hens laying this fall to in- 
crease production 1 percent over a 
year ago, Production in 1988 is ex* 
pec ted to be down 0.5 percent from 
1987, after producers experience 
losses or near-breakeven situations in 
the last half of 1987 and the first of 
1988. 

The September price for cartoned 
grade A large eggs in New York was 
68.3 cents per dozen, down from 73 a 
year ago. The second-quarter price for 
Cartoned Grade A large eggs in New 
York was 58,9 cents. Prices averaged 
63.5 cents in the third quarter of 1987, 
down from 73 in 1986. Fourth-quarter 
prices are expected to be in the 63 to 
67 cent range, as demand for holiday 
cooking increases consumption. Prices 
in 1988 are expected to be 60 to 66 
cents. 

Exports of eggs during January-July 
were 6 percent below the same period 
a year earlier. Egg exports were down 
29 percent in July from a year before- 
Export forecasts call for 8.6 percent 
more trade as the less expensive dollar 
and the Export Enhancement Program 
make U.S. egg purchases more attrac- 
tive. New EEP initiatives to the Mid- 
dle East may increase exports. 

Butter, Cheese 
Raise Dairy Sales 

Commercial use of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts during January-July was up al- 
most 3 percent from a year earlier. 
However, this increase was less wide- 
spread among products than in recent 
years, Stronger sales of butter and 
chees e , spu r red by aggr es s i ve m a r ket- 
ing and promotion, were behind the 
increase. 

Commercial disappearance of butter 
during January-July was up about 6 
percent American cheese sales in- 
creased 5 percent, while use of other 
varieties was more than 7 percent 
higher. Sales of Mozzarella cheese in- 
creased by almost 10 percent, provid- 
ing a major boost for the "other 
cheese" varieties category. 



Commercial disappearance of nonfat 
dry milk through July was up about 5 
percent Sales of frozen products were 
up about 2 percent, with ice milk use 
providing most of the strength. Use of 
cottage cheese was about 4 percent 
lower, low fat sales decreased About 2 
percent, and creamed cottage cheese 
use declined by 5 percent 

Sales of fluid milk products in Federal 
milk order marketing areas and Cali- 
fornia during January-July were 0.3 
percent above a year earlier. Sales of 
whole milk products were 4 percent 
lower, while sales of lowfat and skim 
milk were 5 percent higher. 

Favorable dairy prices and rising con- 
sumer incomes, buttressed by expand- 
ed promotion, probably will keep sales 
climbing during the last part of 1987, 
although growth rates may slacken. 

For further information, contact: 
Leland Southard, bogs; Mark Weimar, 
broilers, turkeys, and eggs; Ronald 
Gustafson, cattle; and Sara Short, 
dairy. All are at{202) 786-1830. 



FIELD CROP OVERVIEW 

Harvesting is being completed 
throughout the Northern Hemisphere. 
Unfavorable weather delayed field op- 
erations in the Soviet Union and West- 
ern Europe, raising concerns about the 
quality of grain crops. 

The Soviet grain crop is forecast to 
reach 210 million tons for the second 
year in a row. Good summer weather 
and increased application of intensive 
technology are expected to keep yields 
high, offsetting: the adverse effects of 
poor planting and harvest weather, 

Soviet expectations of a large grain 
crop are reflected in reduced 1987/88 
imports. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the USSR has once again not 
fully met its obligated grain purchases 
from the United States. Under the 
terms of the U.S.-USSR Grain Agree- 
ment, the Soviet Union is required to 
purchase a minimum of 4 million tons 
of wheat and com each. In addition, 
another 1 million tons of these grains 
must be taken unless limited offsetting 
purchases of soybeans or soybean 
meal are made in the proportion of 1 
ton of soybeans and/or soybean meal 
for 2 tons of gram. 
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The grain harvest in northern West 
European countries proceeded slowly 
because of continued rains, which will 
contribute to yield losses and reduce 
quality. Also, harvesting delays could 
retard and reduce EC winter 
plantings. 

World grain stocks are projected to fall 
for the first time since 1983/84 be- 
cause of a projected 4-percent reduc- 
tion in 1986/87 total grain output and 
larper consumption. The largest year- 
to-year decline will be in coarse 
grains. 

World Wheat Output 
To Decline 

World wheat output will fall 4 percent 
below 1986/87 as a result of a 
22-miIlion-ton decline in foreign pro- 
duction. Among major importers, the 
sharpest reduction will occur in the 
Soviet Union where wheat output is 
forecast to fall from last year's bump- 
er 92-mQtion-ton crop to 80,5 million, 
Soviet wheat yields are projected to 
reach 1.8 tons per hectare, 7 percent 
below the 1986/87 crop but the second 
highest since 1978. 

Among the major wheat exporters, 
Australia and Canada are forecast to 
reduce output by 3.2 and 5.3 million 
tons, respectively. In contrast, the EC, 
one of the United States' largest com- 
petitors in world wheat markets, will 
increase its output by 3.5 million 
tons, However* poor harvest weather 
has lowered the quality of EC wheat. 
EC wheat exports are forecast to de- 
cline 6 percent and Australia's exports 
may drop 12 percent. 

In contrast, the United States is ex- 
pected to expand its share of world 
wheat trade from 31 to 35 percent 
(July/June year, excluding intra-EC 
trade). Lower Joan rates and U.S. 
trade programs such as the EEP, 
PL. 480, and CCC export credit guar- 
antee programs are the major factors 
in U.S. exports. 

Total U.S. wheat supplies for 1987/88 
remain basically unchanged at 3,94 
billion bushels. But, the implied in- 
crease in wheat feeding for the June- 
August quarter, resulting from the re- 
duced wheat stocks estimate for Sep- 
tember 1, pushed total disappearance 
up 9 percent from a month earlier, to 
2.43 billion bushels, Carryout now r is 
expected to be 1.51 billion bushels. 62 
percent of expected annual use. The 
reduced stocks have led to an increase 
in the expected 1987/88 average mar- 
ket price to $2,40 to $2.60 a bushel. 



Coarse Grain Output 
Stable 

Foreign coarse grain output is almost 
unchanged from last year in contrast 
to a 35.5-million-ton decline in U.S. 
proouction. Foreign barley output will 
rise 8 million tons, with the USSR 
accounting for virtually all the in- 
crease. Despite significant drops in 
Eastern Europe, the EC, and Thai- 
land* foreign corn production is ex- 
pected to rise slightly. A drop in for- 
eign sorghum output of nearly 2 mil- 
lion tons is mainly accounted for by 
drought-reduced crops in India and 
Ethiopia. 

The 1987/88 outlook for total global 
coarse grain exports is flat. The Unit- 
ed States is projected to increase its 
share of trade from 50 to 58 percent 
(October/September, excluding intra- 
EC trade). Sharp competition with 
feed wheat is expected to continue be- 
cause of ample supplies, World barley 
trade will fall in 1987/88 for the first 
time since 1982/83 because of lower 
imports by the Soviet Union and Saudi 
Arabia. 

U.S. disappearance was adjusted up- 
wards for 1986/87 and 1987/88 be- 
cause September 1 corn stocks were 
less than expected. Carryout for sor- 
ghum dropped due to lower- 
than-expected carryin, the reduced 
production estimate, and a 
25-million -bushel rise in feed use. But, 
average market price estimates re- 
main unchanged at SI. 60 to $1.90 for 
corn and $1.50 to SL70 for sorghum. 

Oat production was revised down 20 
million bushels in October. With car- 
ryover stocks of oats almost record 
low, supplies will be very tight in 
1987/88. 

The carryin estimate for barley was 
revised upward to 356 million bushels, 
which combined with a decline in feed 
use raises the carryout estimate to 
304 million bushels. 

Rice Production 
To Fall 

World rice production will decline a 
second consecutive year to 301.5 mil- 
lion tons T the lowest since 1982/83- 
The drop is primarily because of the 
weak monsoon in South and Southeast 
Asia. (See the Commodity Spotlight 
on rice in this issue.) India* s rice 
production is forecast down 13 million 
tons on a milled basis. Among the 
major exporters, Thai and Pakistani 
rice output is expected to fall 1.5 and 



0.4 million tons, respectively, and 
more than offset a 600 f 000-ton in- 
crease in Burmese output. 

Prices have risen sharply in recent 
months as supplies available for ex- 
port are anticipated to fall to their 
lowest level since 1978* Production 
shortfalls among U.S. competitors will 
permit the United States to increase 
its 1987/88 marketing year share of 
global rice trade from 22 to 25 percent 
even through U.S. exports will decline 
6 percent in volume. 

Oilseed Crop 
Continues To Increase 

In 1987/88, a 6. 6 -million-ton increase 
in foreign oilseed output combined 
with a 1 8-miliion -ton rise in U-S< out- 
put will push global oilseed production 
to a record 203 million tons. 

Foreign soybean production will rise 
almost 2.4 million tons. The bulk of 
increased foreign oilseed output will 
occur in the United States' largest 
soybean and soybean export market, 
the EC. whose oilseed production will 
jump by 3,4 million tons, a 41-percent 
increase. EC soybean production is 
expected to rise 567,000 tons; 
rapeseed, 2.2 million tons; and sun- 
flowerseed, 674,000 tons. 

EC oilseed production has taken off in 
recent years because high crushing 
subsidies have resulted in payments to 
producers for some oilseeds that are 
2-3 times the world price. As a result, 
EC overall import demand for 
soybeans is expected to fall by 0.8 
million tons. 

Through the first half of 1987/88, U.S. 
sales of soybeans and soybean meal 
will benefit from reduced availability 
in South America, Brazil's soybean 
and soybean oil export registrations 
remain closed. Over the next 5 
months, Brazil is expected to import 
soybeans and soybean oil to meet do- 
mestic demand. Therefore, until about 
March 1988, the United States will 
have to supply the bulk of world im- 
port demand. 

In response to a continued strong 
soybean-corn price ratio, U.S. competi- 
tors are expected to increase soybean 
areathis fall. Both Argentina and 
Brazil are expected to expand their 
soybean areas 6 to 7 percent as arable 
land is shifted out of corn production. 
Argentine soybean exports will rise by 
1.0 million tons. As a result of this 
heavier export competition and re- 
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duced EC needs, U.S. soybean exports 
will drop 8 percent to 19.1 million 
tons. 

The lower thanexpected September 1 
stocks estimate of 436 million bushels 
and an increase in exports Jed to a 
drop in the 1987/88 carryout for U.S. 
soybeans to 410 million bushels, With 
the bullish stocks estimate, the aver- 
age market price for 1987/88 was 
raised to $4,75 to $5.25. The average 
price for soybean oil also was raised 
slightly to 14 to 17 cents a pound, 
with lower than expected Carryin and 
increased domestic use. 

Cotton Demand Strong 

World cotton production is forecast to 
rise almost 8 million bales in 1987/88. 
Consumption is projected at a near- 
record 82.7 million bales. Consump- 
tion by the major importers will ap- 
proach last years 18.3-million-bale 
record. As a result, 1987/88 ending 
stocks may fall 16 percent, from 32.3 
million to 27.1 million bales. 

This season's U.S. cotton crop is es- 
timated to be 13.34 million bales, due 
to near record yields of 640 pounds an 
acre. Domestic mill use continues to 
increase, but ending stocks are expect- 
ed to total 3.8 million bales, still below 
the 4-milUon-bale carryout goal set by 
the 1985 Farm Act. 

U.S. Grain Stocks on September 1 
Lower Than Expected 

The recent Grain Stocks report shows 
higher U.S. stocks for corn and grain 
sorghum, but lower stocks for wheat 
and soybeans on September 1. Also, 
June stocks for barley rose and stocks 
for oats fell. Though some stocks were 
higher than a year earlier, stocks for 
most major crops were lower than 
forecast by USDA and private market 
analysts. 

The commodity markets* reaction to 
the report was bullish, with cash and 
nearby futures prices for corn, wheat, 
and soybeans rising sharply. From 
the preceding day, cash prices on Oc- 
tober 1 rose 5 cents for com, 6 cents 
for wheat, and 8 cents for soybeans, 
while nearby futures were up even 
more for wheat and soybeans. 

The markets seemed comfortable with 
the stock estimates for com and 
soybeans. But, there were some who 
were skeptical about the wheat stocks 
estimate because it suggests that 
wheat feeding to livestock during the 
June-August quarter was near 
1986/87's 346 million bushels. Given 
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last summer's wheat prices relative to 
other feed crops, the implied feeding 
appears high to some analysts. 

Corn stored in aJl places on September 
1 totaled 4.88 billion bushels, up 21 
percent from a year earlier and a new 
record, However, this figure was 47 
million bushels below USDAs Septenv 
ber 10 estimate. Most of the increase 
is in off-farm inventories, which rose 
sharply from 1.99 to 2,6 billion bush- 
els, due to an increasing share of total 
stocks in CCC ownership. On-farm 
corn stocks rose 11 percent to 2.28 
billion bushels, accounting for 47 per- 
cent of total stocks. 

September 1 sorghum stocks were a 
third higher, at a record 732 million 
bushels, with 86 percent stored off the 
farm. June 1 barley stocks were up 9 
percent to 356 million bushels, of 
which 55 percent are stored on the 
farm. June 1 oat stocks, however, de- 
clined 28 percent from a year earlier 
to 133 million bushels. About 78 per- 
cent of the Oat stocks were stored on- 
farm. 



Wheat stocks fell 6 percent from a 
year earlier to 2.96 billion bushels, of 
which 61 percent is stored off-farm. 
Though total wheat stocks for Septem- 
ber 1 are large, Durum stocks are 
tightening, having fallen 17 percent to 
147 million bushels. About 64 percent 
of total Durum stocks are on farm, 
down from 70 percent last year. 

Soybean stocks of 436 million bushels 
were well below market expectations 
and 9 percent below USDA's Septem- 
ber estimate. Total stocks fell 100 
million bushels from a year earlier, 
and three-fourths are stored off the 
farm. 

USDA Issues $2.3 Billion 
In Generic Certificates 

Beginning October 1, USDA began is- 
suing $2.3 billion worth of generic cer- 
tificates to farmers. Final 1986 defi- 
ciency payments for corn and sorghum 
totaled about $3 billion, of which half 
were paid in certificates. The portion 
of 1986 payments made in cash was 
reduced by 4.3 percent to comply with 
Gramm-Rudman -Rollings. Another 
$780 million of certificates were issued 
as annual rental payments to farmers 
who Signed contracts to idle acreage 
during fiscal 1986 and 1987 in the 
Conservation Reserve Program. 

It is difficult to assess certificate 
availability and use because ASCS is 
changing how county offices report 
loan and certificate activity, Weekly 
updates have not been made since Au- 
gust 26, when about 52 billion of cer- 
tificates were available. [Certificate 
issuance and exchange tables will not 
be presented in Agricultural Outlook 
until USDA resumes reporting certif- 
icate data. See the October issue for 
the most recent certificate data J 

The new issuances, along with a prob- 
able $L5 to $1.75 billion of outstand- 
ing certificates on October 1, should 
make enough certificates available to 
those farmers who choose to ''Quick 
PIK' 1 crops placed under loan over the 
uext few months, More certificates 
likely will be issued in December when 
advance 1987 deficiency payments for 
wheat, barley, and oats are paid. 

Assuming that the share of total cer- 
tificates exchanged for com this fall is 
the same as the 75-percent cumulative 
share through August, and that the 
average posted county price for corn is 
$1.50, farmers will free up about 1.15 
billion bushels of corn with the $2.3 
billion in October issuances. At least 
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another 750 million bushels could be 
acquired with the outstanding 
certificates. 

The share of total exchanges for corn 
in 1987/68 probably will be even high- 
er, since wheat prices are rising suffi- 
ciently above the loan rate so that less 
wheat will go under loan this year and 
farmers' exchanges for wheat will be 
less, And, with over half of 1967/88 
U.S. wheat exports expected to be 
made through the EEP t the share of 
total wheat exchanges from CCC 
stocks should rise from 1986/87's 47 
percent. 

A recent change in CCC policy also 
could encourage increased commodity 
exchanges from CCC stocks. Third 
parties interested in exchanging certif- 
icates for CCC stocks now are subject 
to lower carrying charges. Carrying 
charges ar* the fees charged for load- 
ing grain into and out of CCC storage. 

Loadin charges, which typically are 
passed on to purchasers, normally run 
7 to 10 cents a bushel, but now will be 
5 cents, Loadout charges that are as 
high as 10 cents also have been re- 
duced to 5 cents, if the grain is loaded 
out within 60 days of the sale. These 
changes were made to bring CCC cer- 
tificate exchange prices more in line 
with domestic cash prices, and give 
purchasers of CCC stocks a margin of 
about 10 cents a bushel 

Based on current estimates for Sep- 
tember 1 free stocks and expected dis- 
appearance from September 1987 to 
May 1988. about 135 million bushels 
of wheat will have to be acquired with 
certificates in order to meet market 
need* for the remainder of 1987/88. 
With farm prices rising well above 
loan, most new- and old-crop loan col- 
lateral likely will be redeemed with 
cash. Consequently, most wheat reac- 
quired with certificates will come from 
CCC stocks, 



The Interna) Revenue Service (UtS) 
ruled in mid-October that, for those 
producers using the cash receipts and 
disbursements method of accounting, 
income accrued from using generic cer- 
tificates to exchange for loan collat- 
eral may be taxable in the year that 
the reacquired commodities are mar- 
keted, This negates an IRS ruling of 
last February, which determined that 
gains were taxable in the year that 
certificate exchanges occur, 

This may encourage additional loan 
placements of newly harvested crops 
before January 1 than would have oc- 
curred otherwise, and thus additional 
use of certificates to immediately ex* 
change for loan collateral. However, 
many farmers likely will wait until 
next year to place this season's crops 
under loan to delay their tax liability 
for loan revenues. Last year t corn 
placements soared in January as 
many farmers preferred that loan rev* 
enues be taxed as 1987 income. 

Little Change in 

1988 Feed Grain Program 

The 1988 feed grain program was an- 
nounced on September 29 and con- 
tained no surprises. Market reaction 
was negligible. Participants will be 
required to idle 20 percent of their 
base acres to be eligible for program 
benefits. 

Target prices for feed grains were con- 
stant for the 1986 and 1987 programs, 
but will drop slightly with the 1988 
program. Basic loan rates were lower- 
ed by the 5-percent maximum allowed 
under the 1985 Farm Act. For corn, 
the basic loan rate will be $2,17 a 
bushel, down from S^. 28. Loan rates 
for the other feed grains are based on 
feed .value relative to corn, and thus 
will fall by similar amounts. 

The Secretary has chosen to exercise 
the so-called Findley Amendment op- 
tion, which allows for up to 20-percent 
reductions below the basic loan rates. 
Consequently, the 1988 effective loan 
rate for corn will be Si. 74 a bushel, 
down from $1.82 for the current pro* 
gram. Pending outcome of the fiscal 
1588 Federal budget decisions, farm 
program payments made in cash may 
be affected by Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings reductions, as pro- 
gram payments were in 1986, 

USDA did not announce whether a 
voluntary paid land diversion program 
will be implemented for the 1988 pro- 
gram. But, the 1987 diversion pro- 
gram was not announced until late 
October last year, severai weeks after 



the initial program announcement. 
The markets anticipate that a similar 
diversion program announcement will 
be forthcoming for 1988- 

The Secretary also announced that" 

• a marketing loan would not be 
implemented; 

• offsetting compliance is not re- 
quired, meaning that a partici- 
pant does not have to enroll all 
acreage for a particular crop 
grown on different farms; 

• except for oats, limited cross com- 
pliance is in place, meaning that 
planting can be no larger than 
base acreage for other crops not 
enrolled in 1988 programs, 

• a 50/92 program will be imple- 
mented. This means that if at 
least half of a participant's plant- 
able base is cropped and the re- 
maining plantable base is main- 
tained in conservation use, the 
participant is eligible to receive 
92 percent of the normal deficien- 
cy payments. 

Farmers placing crops under loan as 
of October 1 are paying higher interest 
on their loans. Loans made in October 
will carry a 7.6 percent interest rate, 
up from about 6.9 percent in Septem- 
ber, [Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1691 
and Michael Hanthorn (202) 786-1840] 



HIGH-VALUE 
CROP OVERVIEW 

Apple Crop 

To Set New Record 

Graced with mild weather during 
bloom and almost ideal summer grow- 
ing conditions, apple trees responded 
this fall by yielding a n>cord U.S. 
crop. The harvest is estimated at 9 61 
billion pounds, 22 percent more than 
last year, 

Apple production will likely rise by 
500 million pounds in Washington 
State, where many young trees are 
reaching commercial bearing age. 
Washington normally produces about 
a third of the U.S. crop. Michigan, 
which is rebounding from a very short 
1986 harvest, will probably see its pro- 
duction rise by 64 percent this year. 
The large crop will push consumer 
prices for apples and apple products 
lower. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Growers will likely see their prices 
fall, too. During the first week in Oc- 
tober, extra fancy Red Delicious sold 
for $8 to S10 per 42-pound carton at 
Yakima, Washington, compared with 
$12 to S14 a year earlier. New York 
State Mcintosh (U.S. fancy 2-1/4 inch) 
fetched $7.00, Compared with $8.50 to 
$9.00 in 1986. Strong domestic and 
export demand for fresh apples may 
mitigate price declines, though. 

Citrus Rebounding 
From Devastation 

Citrus forecasts for 1987/88 indicate 
the Florida and Texas industries are 
recovering from the setback caused by 
killing freezes in the early 1980's, 

In Florida, where destructive freezes 
struck in 1981, 1962, 1983, and 1985, 
orange production fell to 104 million 
boxes during 1984/85 (the smallest 
crop since 1967/68), from 206 million 
in 1979/80, This year, growers expect 
to harvest 130 million boxes, up from 
119- 7 million in 1986/67. Texas grow- 
ers expect their orange production to 
reach 1-35 million boxes this season, 
after no reported production in 
1984/85 and 875,000 boxes last year. 

The forecast for all U.S. orange pro- 
duction stands at 183.4 million boxes, 
up from 182*2 million last year. Cali- 
fornia, the second largest producer, 
will harvest an estimated 49 million 
boxes, compared with 58.5 million last 
year. The California Navel crop will 
likely fall short of last year because 
unusually hot weather during May 
and June caused excessive fruit drop. 

Early-season forecasts place Florida's 
grapefruit production at 51 million 
boxes, up 2 percen' from last season 
and 14 percent above 1984/85. The 
Texas grapefruit forecast stands at 
3.1 million boxes, up from 1.43 million 
last season and from no reported pro- 
duction in 1984/85, Texas typically 
produced nearly 10 million boxes per 
season before the recent freezes. 

Big Crop Forces 
Potato Prices Down 

A 4- to 6-percent larger 1987 potato 
crop has resulted from good growing 
conditions in the fall production areas 
and more planted acreage during all 
four seasons. The big crop will likely 
drive the U.S. growers' average price 
10 to 15 percent below last year. The 
expansion was encouraged by high 
prices for the 1986 crop. 

The fall crop, estimated at 1,09 mil- 
lion harvested acres, will probably sur- 



pass last year's area by 5 percent, but 
drop 5 percent short of 1985. Total 
planted area for 1987 stands at 1.3 
million acres, up 4 percent from last 
season. Most of the production gain 
comes from the nine Western States, 
where an 8-percent increase in har- 
vested acreage will lead to a more 
than 4-percent larger crop. 

The larger crop this year drove ship- 
ping point potato prices downward. 
Idaho Russets sold for 5,75 to 6 cents 
per pound, f>o,b. Twin Falls, in early 
October, This was down from 6 to 6.5 
cents for the same period last year. 
Eastern round whites were selling at 
6.5 to 6,75 cents, f.o.b> Long Island, 
compared with 7.75 to 8 cents last 
fall. 

Typically, each 1 -percent rise in pro- 
duction drops the grower average price 
about 4 percent However, strong ex- 
port demand for processed potato pro- 
ducts and modest size carryover stocks 
will cushion the price declines. 

Lower Prices, Strong Demand 
Boost Sweetener Deliveries 

Falling prices for high fructose corn 
syrup (HFCS) and growth in demand 
for sugar are boosting domestic use of 
caloric sweeteners, and are likely to 
lead to record U.S. sweetener con- 
sumption in 1987, 

Higher sugar deliveries in fiscal 1987 
have reversed a 10-year decline. Pre- 
liminary estimates suggest that deliv- 
eries rose 2 percent to an estimated 
7.95 million tons, raw value. Mean- 
while, HFCS use continues to grow, 
although at a much slower pace than 
during 1975-85. Domestic shipments 
totaled 2.8 million tons, dry basis, dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1987, up 4 
percent from a year earlier. Although 
prices strengthened seasonally during 
the July-September quarter, total 
HFCS consumption for the calendar 
year likeiy will be up 2 percent to 
about 5.65 million tons. 

U.S. sugar production probably will 
set a record this crop year. The 7. 1 
million short tons, raw value, forecast 
for total beet and cane sugar produc- 
tion will exceed the record 1975/76 
crop by 2 percent. Higher contracted 
acreage and enhanced yields contri- 
buted to the record production. 

Domestic sugar prices softened during 
late summer as potential 1987/88 do* 
mestic sugar production became 
known and commercial sugar stocks 
(excluding CCC) rose from last year. 



Nearby futures prices for raw sugar 
(Contract No, 14, c-i-f duty-paid, New 
York) peaked at 22.18 cents a pound 
on August 6, but fell to 21.70 cents by 

the second week in October. 

HFCS prices in first-half 1987 fell to 
their lowest levels since 1982, as 
smaller net starch costs and increased 
competition among producers drove 
prices down. In the Chicago-West 
market, HFCS-42 stood at 15.8 cents a 
pound dry weight, and HFCS-55 at 
16.8 cents. The prices represented 
drops of 8 and 13 percent, respective- 
ly, from a year earlier. Prices for 
HFCS strengthened in the July- 
September quarter because of higher 
seasonal demand, especially for use in 
soft drinks. 

Smaller Supplies Push 
Tobacco Prices Higher 

Smaller total supplies this year have 
strengthened the 1987/88 tobacco mar- 
ket; supplies are down because of re- 
duced carryover stocks and strong do- 
mestic and export demand. Growers 
are receiving about 6 cents a pound 
more for flue-cured crop at auction 
markets this year than last. 

Increased acreage and higher yields 
will push 1987 tobacco output to about 
1.23 billion pounds, up 6 percent from 
1986. Nevertheless, total supply for 
1987/88 will likely decline about 6 per- 
cent because beginning stocks were 10 
percent smaller than a year earlier 

The flue-cured supply stands at about 
2.45 billion pounds, 7 percent smaller 
thpn in 1986/87 and equivalent to 
about 2.7 years' use. Early estimates 
put theburley supply at 1.75 billion 
pounds, equivalent to about 3 years 1 
use and dowr 5 percent from last 
year. Production of other tobacco 
types will fall from last year. 

World tobacco use, bolstered by growth 
in demand for cigarettes and un- 
manufactured tobacco, likely will rise 
in 1987^88. U.S. cigarette consump- 
tion probably will fall about 2 percent 
this year because of higher prices, ris- 
ing health concerns, and more smok- 
ing restrictions in public places. 

The good quality of this year's tobacco 
and manufacturers' stated commit- 
ment to use more US-grown tobacco 
in their cigarettes have strengthened 
domestic demand. In addition, the less 
expensive dollar is making U.S. to- 
bacco and cigarettes cheaper in the 
world market, which may boost export 
demand [Glenn Zepp (202) 786- 17$ 7J 
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Commodity Spotlights 



Turkey: From Holiday Treat 
To Year-Round Meat 



Turkey, a fast-growing component of 
the U.S. consumer's meat diet, has 
moved from being primarily a holiday 
feature to year-round use. The turkey 
industry is growing through continued 
development and marketing of new 
products. The industry has expanded 
rapidly in recent years. But this ex- 
pansion, coupled with growth in 
broiler and red meat production, could 
threaten turkey industry profitability. 

Turkey production, processing, and 
marketing are concentrated; the 20 
largest turkey firms slaughter about 
80 percent of all turkeys. Turkeys are 
raised on big, specialized farms, gen- 
erally under a marketing or produc- 
tion contract for an integrated turkey 
processing company. 

Production is located in many States, 
but three produced about 43 percent of 
the 4.1 billion pounds of live-weight 
turkey raised in 1986. North Carolina 
produced the largest volume, followed 
by Minnesota and California. 

While turkey is a relatively smaJl com- 
ponent of total poultry and meat con- 
sumption it Is rapidly becoming more 
important* Of the 214.3 pounds of red 
meat and poultry (retail weight) con- 
sumed per capita in 1986, turkey con- 
tributed 13.4 pounds, or 6.3 percent. 
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Turkty Consumption Over Four Quarters 
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Estimates for 1987 consumption are 
15 J pounds per capita, or 7 percent. 
Per capita consumption of turkey has 
increased 150 percent since I960* and 
50 percent since 1980. 

U.S turkey production has grown 
steadily since 1960, from 1.2 billion 
pounds (retail weight) to an estimated 
4.0 billion in 1987. The production 
increase during 1983-67 for turkeys 
was 44.5 percent, the largest gain of 
all meat and poultry products. 

Total production in 1987 is forecast to 
be 17 percent above 1986, and 1988 
production is estimated to be 6-7 per- 
cent greater than in 1987. The slower 



rate of growth in 1988 reflects ex- 
pected adjustments to losses associ- 
ated with large production levels and 
record cold storage inventories. Begin- 
ning fourth-quarter stocks are expect- 
ed to be at a record 620 million 
pounds, 17 percent above a year ago. 

Falling costs of production and in- 
creased demand are the primary fac- 
tors behind the expansion in turkey 
production and consumption. Expan- 
sion has been aided by the develop- 
ment of new turkey products: turkey 
hams, turkey salamis, and turkey 
franks. Such further-processed pro- 
ducts accounted for 44 percent of all 
turkey produced in 1985. 
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Turkey Use Still Highest for Holidays, 
But Total Use Up Substantially 
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An examination of turkey consump- 
tion quarter by quarter shoves that it 
is spread throughout the year, not just 
concentrated at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Currently, about 37 per- 
cent of turkey is used in the 1st and 
2nd quarters, up sharply from 21 per* 
cent in 1960. Alternatively, each per- 
son now consumes almost as many 
pounds of turkey in the first half of the 
year as during the entire year in 
1960, While consumption still peaks 
in the fourth quarter, there has been a 
steady increase in the base level of 
turkey consumption throughout the 
year. 

Lower feed and energy costs in the 
1980's contributed to lower turkey pro- 
duction costs- In constant dollars, the 
real cost per pound to produce turkey 
declined about 30 percent from 1980 
through 1985. 

Expansion of turkey production has 
been encouraged by favorable net re- 
turns. ERS estimates of net returns 
per pound of ready-to-cook turkey have 
been positive since the third quarter of 
1984. 

However, projected large supplies of 
turkeys as well as other meats could 
become burdensome. Accelerated 
product development and marketing 
efforts, as well as production adjust- 
ments, will be required to maintain 
high levels of consumption and profnV 
ability within the industry, [Lee 
Christensen (202) 786-1820} 



Rice Price Rises as 
World Supplies Tighten 



World milled rice production in 
1987/88 is forecast down 4 + 5 percent 
from 1986/87 to 302 million tons. 
South and Southeast Asian production 
was hurt by late and weak monsoons. 
U.S. production is projected down be- 
cause of reduced acreage and lower 
yields, particularly for long grain rice- 

U.S. domestic use is rising, and domes- 
tic needs will compete with export de- 
mand for available supplies. Reduced 
exportable foreign and U.S. supplies 
and rapidly rising prices may reduce 
world trade to its lowest level in a 
decade. 

Production shortfalls in major rice- 
producing regions are expected to re- 
duce export availabilities. World rice 
trade tt forecast to fall to 10.2 million 



tons in calendar 1988, 16 percent be- 
low the 1987 forecast and the lowest 
since 1978- 

Foreign production is expected to be 
down 14 million tons to 297 million. 
While China, the world's largest pro- 
ducer, is forecast to produce its second 
largest crop, sharp declines are projec- 
ted in several South and Southeast 
Asian Crops. 

Severe drought is expected to reduce 
India's crop 22 percent from 1986/87, 
to 47 million tons. Heavy flooding in 
Bangladesh may cause a 7 -percent de- 
cline from 1986/87, to 14.3 million 
tons. While India will help meet its 
shortfall by drawing down grain 
stocks, Bangladesh is expected to 
boost its 1987 rice Imports to 900,000 
tons, up from less than 100,000 in 
1986. 

Some of the countries affected by the 
weak monsoon are major exporters. 
Thailand is expected to harvest its 
second consecutive d rou ght- reduced 
crop. Thailand's forecast production, 
at 10.4 million tons, Is down 12 per- 
cent from 1986/87. Pakistani output 
is expected to be down 12 percent to 
3.1 million tons. 

These forecast production shortfalls 
among the major rice exporters are 
shrinking exportable supplies, particu- 
larly of long grain rice. Export prices 
are rising. The U.S. world market 
price for long grain rice trough basis) 
has risen 66 percent since August 4 to 
S632/Cwt (as of October 13). Nominal 
Thai f.o.b. prices for a similar grade 
have risen 69 percent since July to 
$ 27 9/ton, milled basis (as of October 
13). This is 55 percent above a year 
ago. World supplies are expected to 
remain tight, at least until the 
1988/89 U.S. and Thai crops are 
harvested. 

The high price of rice is expected to 
significantly afiect import demand. 
The European Community and some of 
the wealthier countries in the Middle 
East and Asia may show little change 
in rice imports despite higher prices. 
However, some of the poorer countries 
may curtail their imports. Others 
may switch to lower grades of rice or 
substitute wheat imports. 

The United States will be a good 
source of supply for wheat and the 
medium and short grades of rice, but it 
will not be able to fill the supply gap 
for long grain rice, where much of the 
world's demand lies. With U.S. long 
grain rice production in 1987/88 pro- 
jected down 11 percent and Carryin 
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ftlct Production, 
Countries* 



Consumption, and Trade in Major t*por 
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stocks down 39 percent from last year, 
U.S. long grain supplies will be down 
20 percent. Limited U,S. availability 
will therefore constrain exports. Al- 
though the calendar 1988 export fore- 
cast for all rice is 2.6 million tons, 
300,000 above 1987, much of that in- 
crease will have to come from medium 
and short grain supplies. 

China and Australia may be the Only 
other countries in a position to expand 
exports. Given projected high prices 
and ample supplies, China may choose 
to increase rice exports to 1,0-1.1 mil- 
lion tons. The Australian planting 



season is about to begin, and the pros- 
pect of high harvest-time prices may 
encourage farmers to expand acreage 
and production. 

Australian output is forecast at over 
500,000 tons, and exports in calendar 
1988 could' reach 400,000, up from a 
forecast 350,000 In 1987, China ex^ 
ports mostly low-quality, long grain 
rice, and Australia primarily exports 
medium and short grain varieties. 
Neither country will be able to supply 
significant quantities of rice to the 
high-quality, long grain markets. 

Acreage Cut, Lower Yields 
Drop U*S* Production 

Based on October estimates, 1987 U.S. 
rice production is forecast to decline to 
4.1 million tons (milled basis), down 
from 4,3 million in 1986. Long grain 
output is expected to fall 11 percent, 
while medium grain production is fore- 
cast up 10 percent and short grain up 
4 percent. 

For the third year in a row, U.S. pro- 
ducers have reduced acreage planted 
to rice. Consequently, harvested area 
has dropped from 2.8 million acres in 
1984/85 to 2.3 million in 1987/88. 
High participation in Government pro- 
grams, which- required 35 percent of 
base acreage to be removed from pro- 
duction, has been responsible, 

While acreage has declined, yields 
have moved rapidly upward during the 
1980s because of adoption of higher 
yielding varieties. However, disease 
problems such as blast and sheaf 
blight were a serious problem this 



year, particularly in Arkansas, where 
40 percent of the U.S. crop is pro- 
duced. In addition, unseasonably cool 
weather in Texas and California dur- 
ing critical stages of development 
lowered expected yields. As a result, 
yields may fall 3 percent from last 
year's high. 

The full impact of the marketing loan, 
which drastically reduced U.S. prices, 
was felt in 1986/87, when total use 
increased by 28 percent. As a result, 
carryin stocks of all rice on August 1 
were 29 percent lower than a year 
earlier. With lower production and 
carryin stocks, 1987/88 supply may 
fall 14 percent to 5.9 million tons. 
This would be just 0.4 million tons 
above the sharply reduced supply in 
1983/84— the year of PIK and reduced 
yields. 

Relatively low supply combined with 
strong demand is expected to lower 
1987/88 carryout stocks by an as- 
tounding 50 percent to about 0-9 mil- 
lion tons, just under the 1 million tar- 
geted by the 1985 Food Security Act 
as necessary to maintain adequate 
supplies for domestic and export use. 
Stocks of long grain will be critically 
tight, possibly running as low as 
200,000 tons. Around 70 percent of 
U.S. rice traded on world markets and 
consumed domestically is long grain. 
fSa.ro Schwartz (*02) 786-1691 and 
Janet Liuezey (202) 786-1840] 



Vegetable Use Up, 
Especially Fresh 



Processing vegetable markets have 
changed significantly over the past 16 
years; use of vegetables for canning 
has declined, while use of vegetables 
for freezing has risen. Over the same 
period, Americans have begun to eat a 
wider variety of fresh vegetables, and 
fresh use has grown dramatically. 

Changes in population, income, and 
tastes and preferences have caused 
the demand shift. 

The older people get, the more vegeta- 
bles they eat- The median age of the 
population is rising, and the immigra- 
tion rate is projected to increase 
slightly faster for the 10 years ending 
in 1995 than in the previous 10 years. 
The increased ethnic population, coup- 
led with a higher average age, will 
raise the total demand for vegetables. 
The influx of immigrants has in- 
creased the demand for vegetables. 
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Often, immigrants' diets consist of a 
higher proportion of vegetables than 
the typical U.S. diet. 

The demand for vegetables is more 
responsive to income changes than de + 
mand for other food items, according 
to ERS studies. A 10-percent increase 
in income raises expenditures for vege- 
tables 2.4 percent, compared with L93 
percent for fruits and 2.3 percent for 
beef. With additional income, consum- 
ers buy more fresh vegetables first, 
then frozen, and then canned. 

Consumers' tastes and preferences are 
difficult to measure, but proxies can be 
used to quantify cultural habits and 
convenience factors Tastes and pref- 
erences have shifted toward fresh 
vegetables, with use of the 10 major 
fresh vegetables growing an average of 
1 percent annually between 1970 and 
1986, The growth ig partially attrib- 
utable to increasing concern about 
health; certain vegetables are said to 
prevent cancer. 

Further growth in fresh vegetable use 
will come from the increased availabil- 
ity of more types of vegetables. Not 
included in projected increased fresh 
use is the greater availability of exotic 
vegetables, whose consumption is also 
rising. 

Processing use (excluding dehydrated) 
has grown less than 1 percent per 
year since 1970, with tomatoes ac- 
counting for about 62 percent of the 
total growth. Use of freezing vegeta- 
bles has grown 2 percent per year over 
the past 16 years, while canning use, 
excluding tomatoes, has fallen 1 per- 
cent per year. 

Demand for processing vegetables is 
expected to continue growing through 
the end of this century, though at a 
slower rate than over the past 16 
years. Fresh vegetable use is en- 
hanced by the increased consumption 
of food away from home, and by the 
popularity of salad bars in restaurants 
and retail stores. 

Broccoli, Cauliflower 
Output Up 

Production of the major fresh and pro- 
cessing vegetables grew from 31.9 bil- 
lion pounds in 1970 to 44.5 billion in 
1966. In 1966, the value of vegetable 
production totaled $4.1 billion and ac- 
counted for 7 percent of cash receipts 
from crops. 
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Rising Prices Push Up Value af 
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Vegetables shoeing the most rapid in- 
crease in production were the less 
traditional ones, such as broccoli and 
cauliflower. Output of broccoli grew 
an average of 8 percent per year over 
the 16-year period ending in 1986, 
with a sevenfold increase in market 
value to $227 million. Cauliflower 
production grew an average of 7 per- 
cent a year, while value increased 
ninefold to S189 million in 1986. 

Production of the remaining eight 
fresh-market vegetables rose less rap- 
idly. Tomatoes increased an average 
of 3,4 percent per year over the 
16-year period. This was followed by 
onions at 2.1 percent, lettuce at 1.5, 
and carrots at 1.3, 
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As fresh vegetable production expand- 
ed in response to stronger demand, 
farmers began growing vegetables in 
less traditional areas. Land devoted 
to fresh vegetables spread to the East- 
ern States, even though production re- 
mained concentrated in the West. 

In the past several years, some Vir- 
ginia farmers have shifted part of 
their tobacco acreage into broccoli. 
Through their cooperative, these farm- 
ers have installed an icing and pack- 
aging facility and have been increas- 
ing broccoli acreage. Some Maine po- 
tato farmers are currently growing 
broccoli. Because of lower transporta- 
tion costs, these growers can sell broc- 
coli to eastern markets for less money 
than California growers. 
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Processing Acreage 
Stagnant 

In contrast to fresh vegetable expan- 
sion, acreage devoted to processing 
vegetables has remained at about 1.3 
million since the mid-1970's. Howev- 
er, acreage for canning fell from 80 
percent of total processing acreage in 
1970 to 73 percent in 1986, as acreage 
for freezing rose. Processing vegetable 
production was widely dispersed prior 
to 1970. Since then r production has 
largely moved to the North Central 
and Western regions. California domi- 
nates the processing industry— mainly 
in tomatoes— with an average 60 per- 
cent of the U,S.' processing market 

As use of some canning vegetables 
declined, the industry not only shifted 
acreage into freezing, but scrambled to 
renew demand for canned products 
through advertising. 

The freezing industry is expected to 
continue growing as demand rises and 
most freezers expand acreage. For ex- 
ample, acreage of snap beans for 
freezing rose about 1 percent per year 
between 1970 and 1986, while canning 
fell an annual average of 2 percent. 
Use of snap beans for freezing rose 
about half a percent per year over the 
16-year period, while snap beans for 
canning fell about 1 percent per year, 
The freezing industry likely will exper- 
ience continued strong demand 
through the end of this decade because 
of the growth in convenience foods. 

What changes are apparent at the 
producer level? The increased produc- 
tion of the 10 major fresh-market 
vegetables is coming from States not 
traditionally considered vegetable pro- 
ducers. One reason is the value of the 
vegetable crop. Farms classified as 
vegetable farms, constituting 27,000 
farms or 1 .2 percent of all farms in 
1986, earned 10 percent of net cash 
income. 

Continued strong demand for vegeta- 
bles likely will further stimulate entry 
of new producers, However, the in- 
dustry felt pressure in recent years as 
vegetable supplies from foreign 
sources also greu. 

Vegetable Imports 
Growing 

Vegetable growers are concerned 
about the role of imports for all major 
vegetables. Fresh-market imports 
grew an average 3 percent over the 
past 16 years, while processed imports 
grew 4 percent. Imports play a larger 



role in the fresh market than in the 
processing market, because more 
types of fresh-market vegetables are 
imported. Annual fresh imports of the 
10 major vegetables account for about 
5 percent of fresh supply, while pro- 
cessed imports account for about 4 
percent of the four major processing 
vegetables. 

Imports made up only about 4 percent 
of total 1986 vegetable supplies. How- 
ever t on a regional and seasonal basis t 
imports sometimes play a much larger 
role. Imports from Mexico, mainly 
from January through May, boost sea- 
sonally low supplies of the major win- 
ter fresh vegetables (snap beans, cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, green peppers, 
squash, and tomatoes). During the 
winter season (October -June), Florida 
supplies the United States with ap- 
proximately half of the winter fresh 
vegetables. 

Growth in fresh-market vegetable im- 
ports is partially in response to retail- 
ers' efforts to expand produce sections 
and offer more products on a year- 
round basis. The small import gain is 
also attributable to legislation to pro- 
mote duty-free imports from the Ca- 
ribbean countries. Importers benefited 
from the strong dollar that prevailed 
in the early 1980V but that has 
changed during the past 2 years. 

Processed imports consist primarily of 
tomato products, which have benefited 
from the growth in ethnic foods. In 
general, a less expensive dollar would 
lead to reduced vegetable imports. 
But* the fresh vegetable imports come 
primarily from Mexico, where the dol- 
lar has not weakened. These' fresh 
imports likely will continue to increase 
through the end of this decade to meet 
expanding demand. 

Recent concerns have centered on the 
levels of pesticide residues in fresh 
vegetables. Two new studies by the 
General Accounting Office found that 
both domestic and imported supplies of 
fresh vegetables contained residues of 
pesticides above the FDA-set stan- 
dards. Between 1979 and 1985, the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
collected domestic and imported food 
samples and found that 2.9 and 6.1 
percent, respectively, contained levels 
of pesticide residue above tolerance. 

However, FDA's sampling procedure is 
limited and further sampling likely 
will indicate more statistically signifi- 
cant results. More stringent pesticide 



sampling probably will slow imports in 
the short run and ultimately lead to 
higher prices for fresh vegetables, 

Despite this, the growth in vegetable 
demand likely will continue through 
the end of this century. Larger sup- 
plies will be provided mainly by do- 
mestic producers, though foreign sup- 
plies will continue to be ample, 

States not traditionally in the vegeta- 
ble business but looking for more prof- 
itable crop alternatives will help boost 
supplies and increase U.S. competi- 
tion. However, these States and im- 
porters probably will also face the 
largest adjustment during oversupply 
periods, [Shannon Hamm (202) 
786-1767] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the December Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press, 
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Farm Finance 



PRODUCTION COSTS 

DOWN FOR f 87t RISING FOR '88 

According to preliminary estimates, 
the cost of producing major U.S. crops 
in 1987 is down slightly from 1986, 
because fertilizer and chemical ex- 
penses continued down during much of 
the year. However, prices have begun 
to increase, and 1988's costs are ex- 
pected to be above 1987's, 

Energy costs likely will rise the most, 
averaging 4.9 percent over 1987, fol- 
lowed by autos and trucks, and seed. 
The composite Index for prices paid 
next year for all production items, in- 
cluding wages, taxes, and livestock in- 
puts, could increase 1.3 percent (the 
percentages in this article are esti- 
mates and actual changes could range 
around the values given here). 

Per planted acre, variable cash ex- 
penses (seed, fertilizers, chemicals, 
etc.) should increase from LI percent 
(cotton) to 4.3 percent (rice) in 1988. 
Fixed cash expenses are expected to 
rise 4.5 to 5.2 percent, with little vari- 
ation among crops; total cash ex* 
penses shov increases from 2.0 to 4.5 
percent. 

Per-aCre rice production cost gains will 
be largest mainly because of higher 
forecast yields, These yield increases, 
coupled with higher fuel costs, will 
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raise rice drying costs 10 percent. 
Cotton costs probably will increase the 
least of all major crops because of 
projected lower 1988 yields. 

Expenses for capital replacement- 
investment in buildings and 
machinery— are increasing an average 
3.6 percent, mainly because of the 
steady rise in the cost of tractors and 
trucks. 

The price index and production cost 
forecasts come from ERS's cost* 
of- production project. The production 
costs are forecast b> taking 1986 cost 
estimates as a base and applying the 
general price index changes as infla- 
tors. The underlying assumption is 
that input quantities remain fixed and- 
production costs change as input 
prices change. 

The cost estimates are subject to revi- 
sion as the crop year progresses. In 
late summer T analysts felt that input 
costs would move as shown* but that 
the underlying factors could change. 
The estimates are national: individual 
farmers' costs may differ. 
[Bob McElroy (202) 786-1891] 
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CRP HALFWAY TO GOAL 

The most recent signup period for the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), 
in July 1987, brought total signup to 
over 200,000 contracts covering al- 
most 23 million acres. Contracts have 
been signed to retire about 2 million 
acres in fiscal 1986, 13.4 million in 
fiscal 1987, and 2.3 million in fiscal 
1988. 

During the July signup, 0.4 million 
acres for 1987 and 4,9 million for 1988 
were accepted by USDA, but as yet 
they have not been contracted. Typi- 
cally, about 7 percent of the acres 
accepted are not contracted. 

Rental rates increased steadily from 
just over $42 per acre in the first 
signup period to over $51 by the 
fourth, then dropped to $48 in the 
most recent period. Much of the in- 
crease can be explained by changes in 
the geographical location of the acre- 
age bid, and by farmers' increasing 
knowledge of their area's maximum 
acceptable rental rate, or bid cap, 

For instance, following the first three 
signup periods, enrollment in the Corn 
Belt— where bid caps are highest— was 
only about 9 percent of the U.S. total. 
After the fourth signup, though, the 
Corn Belt accounted for over 15 per- 
cent. Enrollment in the Mountain re- 
gion, where bid caps are relatively 



low, was over 27 percent of total U.S. 
enrollment following the third signup, 
but dropped to 21 percent after the 

fourth signup. 

480 Million Tons of Soil 
Saved from Erosion 

Annual erosion savings continued to 
decline, from 27 tons per acre in the 
second signup period to 19 tons in the 
fourth signup. The average for all 
acres enrolled to date is just over 21 
tons per acre. Thus, the 23 million 
acres enrolled provide erosion savings 
of roughly 480 million tons annually. 

The erosion savings are obtained by 
establishing permanent cover or im- 
plementing other specific soil conser- 
vation practices on the enrolled acre- 
age. About 85 percent of the acres 
enrolled are to be covered with grass 
or legumes— about one-third of these 
native species. A little more than 5 
percent will be placed in trees. About 
4 percent will be used for wildlife habi- 
tat, while the remainder is already in 
grass or legumes or other conservation 
practices. 

Participation in the CRP continues to 
be highest in the Northern Plains, 
Southern Plains, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific regions. The Mountain region en- 
rolled over 51 percent of its available 
acreage (eligible acreage is con- 
strained by the 25-percent per county 
limit unless an exception has been 
provided), 
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Distribution fcf Counties at Various Levels Qt Enrollment. 
Using Different Cropland Measures 
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The next highest level of participation 
occurs in the Pacific region, with over 
43 percent of the available acreage 
enrolled, followed by the Northern and 
Southern Plains with just over 40 per- 
cent. Participants in the Northern 
Plains enrolled the greatest absolute 
amount, about 5.2 million acres, fol- 
lowed by the Mountain, Southern 
Plains, and Corn Belt regions with 4.8, 
3.7, and 3.3 million acres, 
respectively. 

The percentage of Cropland enrolled 
and the concentration of participation 
have a greater impact on the local, 
State, and regional economies than to- 
tal acreage enrolled or the level of 
participation. The higher the percent- 
age of cropland enrolled, and the 
greater the regional concentration, the 
greater the impact 

Only 576 of the 3,026 counties in the 

United States enrolled more than 6 
percent of their total Cropland in the 
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CRP. Of these counties, 49 enrolled 
more than 25 percent of their total, 
based on total cropland estimates from 
the 1982 Census of Agriculture. 

However, total cropland includes land 
used to produce hay. fallowed and 
idled land> and land where crop pro- 
duction failed. Because economic ac- 
tivity is based upon the volume of 
crops produced and marketed, the per- 
cent of harvested cropland enrolled 
may be a better indicator of the mag- 
nitude of the impact 

Some 779 counties have enrolled more 
than 6 percent of harvested cropland, 
while 170 of these counties have en* 
rolled more than 25 percent Texas 
has 37 counties, or about 20 percent of 
its counties, with more than 25 per- 
cent of harvested Cropland enrolled. 

Other States with a large number of 
counties enrolling more than 25 per- 
cent of harvested cropland include 
Colorado (15), Mississippi (13), Mon- 
tana (1 1), and Kansas (10). Although 
New Mexico has only 7 counties with 
more than 25 percent of harvested 
Cropland enrolled, these counties rep- 
resent half the agricultural cropland 
in the State- Thus* the States just 
listed are likely to feel the greatest 
impact on their economies. 

Two factors are primarily responsible 
for the concentration within States 
and regions. First, participation is 
greatest in areas with the greatest 
amount of eligible (highly erodible) 
cropland. The Corn Belt and Northern 
Plains regions have the most eligible 
cropland, over 40 percent of the U.S. 
total. 



However, the Mountain and Southern 
Plains regions, which have the third 
and fourth most eligible cropland, 
have the highest proportion of eligible 
to harvested cropland, with 36 and 31 
percent respectively. 

Payment-to-Cash Rent Ratio 

St ro ngly In flu ences Pa rt i c ipa t ion 

The second factor strongly influencing 
participation is the annual rental pay- 
ment relative to the average cash rent 
in the area. The larger the annual 
rental rale compared with the average 
cash rent, the greater the 
participation. 

To encourage participation in the pro- 
gram, the annual CRP rental payment 
must be at least as high as the cash 
rent a producer Currently receives- 
This annual payment must cover the 
cash rent lost by enrolling, the cost of 
establishing and maintaining a per- 
manent cover, and the risk associated 
with accepting a rental payment that 
will be less than future earning poten- 
tial of the land. The average estab- 
lishment cost is about $40 per acre, 
with an annual maintenance cost of 
about $12 per acre. 

In general, participation is higher 
than the national average when the 
ratio of the annual CRP rental rate to 
average cash rent is 1.5 or greater. 
Exceptions to this occur in the North- 
east and Pacific regions, as well as 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Clearly t the continued increase in cash 
rents and land values in the Northeast 
region provides an explanation for 
that area's failure to follow the rule of 



thumb. Minnesota's Reinvest in Min- 
nesota (RIM) conservation program, 
with State inducements augmenting 
Federal payments, may explain its 
heavy participation with lower bid- 
to-rent ratios. 

The next (sixth) signup is scheduled in 
February 1988, [Michael Dicks (202) 
786-1401] 



SURVEY SHOWS LAND VALUES 
STABLE TO HIGHER 

Surveys of rural appraisers show re- 
newed confidence in the farmland 
market- The August 1 survey showed 
that 64 percent of rural land apprais- 
ers felt land values were stable from 
May 1 through July 31* 22 percent 
thought values had increased, and 
only 14 percent believed values had 
declined. 

The same survey taken on May 1 
showed 57 percent believed values had 
not changed between February 1 and 
April 30. Ten percent said values had 
increased, and 33 percent felt values 
had declined. Both the May and the 
August surveys indicated an increas- 
ing number of land sales- 

Northeast & North Central 
Doing Better Than South & West 

Survey results vary by region. In both 
May and August, a higher proportion 
of respondents in the Northeast and 
North Central regions reported in- 
creases in value than in the South and 
West. 

Similarly, the Northeast and North 
Central appraisers are more Optimistic 
than those in the South and West. 
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rural Appraisers' Survey on Land Values* 
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'Rural appraisers surveyed were members of the American Sociftty of Farm 
Managers antf Sural Appraisers, Mere than 500 appraisers participated in 

t*ie survey, 



More than half the appraisers in the 
North Central region expected an in- 
crease in the 12 months following the 
survey (August 1, 1987, to August 1, 
1988), and only 10 percent expected 
values to fall. 

The results of the surveys tend to con- 
firm the opinions of bankers in first* 
and second-quarter surveys by the 
Federal Reserve banks of Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Dal- 
las. The Chicago bank, covering Iowa 
and parts of Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan, reported a 
2-percent increase in values in the sec- 
ond quarter, and no change in the 
first. 

Minneapolis surveys, which included 
the Dakotas and Montana as well as 
Minnesota, showed that while second- 
quarter values were lower in 1987 
than in 1986, nearly all of the decline 
occurred in the latter half of 1986, 

The Kansas City bank (Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, northern New 
Mexico, and western Missouri) report- 
ed an increase of L2 percent in the 
second quarter, after a very small rise 
in the first quarter. In the Dallas 
district, encompassing Texas, south- 
ern New Mexico, and northern Louisi- 
ana, values of dry and irrigated Crop- 
land fell 1 percent in the second quar- 
ter, while ranchland values were 
steady. 



Citrus Acreage 
Values Up 

Regional studies by land grant univer- 
sities and other sources indicate land 
value increases of 2 to 3 percent in the 
first half of 1987 in the Corn Belt, but 
slight declines in much of the South- 
east. Values in Florida appear to 
have turned around in the second 
quarter. Values of citrus and other 
bearing groves increased throughout 
the Southeast in both the first and 
second quarters. 

The trend toward firmer farmland val- 
ues reflects the improved farm income 
and financial situation. Estimates of 
net cash income have been revised up- 
ward as expenses have declined; farm* 
ers are paying off existing debts and 
are in a stronger position to purchase 
land. Demand for higher quality land 
is reported to be strong in all regions, 
and the market for poorer quality land 
has been strengthened by the CRP in 
areas where participation is high. 

Credit for buying land is available, 
although interest rates have increased 
slightly- There appears to be a grow- 
ing belief that the long decline in val- 
ues may be at or near an end. How- 
ever, continuing problems of surplus 
capacity, heavy dependence on Gov- 
ernment farm programs, and the large" 



supply of land on the market will limit 
the strength of the rebound. 
[BUt Heneberry (202) 786-1428] 

CROP ACREAGE 
CONTINUES DOWNWARD i 

Cropland used for crops— harvested, 
failed, and summer fallowed— is esti- 
mated to total 330 million acres in 
1 987, 27 million acres (8 percent) be- 
low last year. Acreage peaked at 387 
million in 198l following an increase 
to meet expanding export markets in 
the 1970 s. 

Crop acreage used for crops has been 
trending downward since 1981, as 
farmers have idled more land in farm 
programs, producers likely idled near- 
ly 68,5 million acres in 1987, 23.5 
million more than in 1986, None were 
idled in farm programs in 1981. 

When idled acreage is added to crop- 
land used for crops, the combined acre- 
age Is relatively stable. It totaled 
about 398 million m 1967, nearly the 
same as in 1972 and in 1979. The 
acreage pattern is even more stable 
when the area in cropland pasture is 
included. Much, but not all, of the 
variation in cropland used for crops is 
explained by switching among crop- 
ping and pasture, and idling under 
Government programs. 

Fewer Crop Acres 

In All Regions in 1987 

Acreage reductions in most regions 
this year are closely related to higher 



Crop Acreage for Export 
Begins to Recover* 

Million acres 
150 



All crops 




'Acreage equivalents of US, Crops exported. 
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enrollment in 1967 commodity pro- 
grams and in the Conservation Re- 
serve Program, which is designed to 
idle highly erodible cropland for 10 
years (see "CRP Halfway to Goal" in 
this issue). 

The largest change from 1986 to 1987 
in cropland used for crops was in the 
Corn Belt. In 1987, 7 million addition- 
al acres were cut from production. 
The preceding year, Corn Belt farmers 
idled about 6.6 million more acres in 
farm programs than in 1985. 

Crop acreage in the Northern Plains is 
estimated to be down about 4.6 million 
from 1986. This reduction is less than 
the 5.5-million-acre cut in 1987; some 
nonparticipants apparently increased 
their crop acres, 

Three-Fourths of Area Idled 
In 1987 Is in Annual Programs 

Farmers were encouraged to idle more 
acres in 1987 through higher set-aside 
requirements for wheat and feed 
grain*, an Optitfn to idle an additional 



15 percent of feed grain base in a 
diversion program, weaker market 
prices, unchanged target prices for 
most commodities, and the CRP. Also, 
some cropland is idled each year for 
various other physical and economic 
reasons. 

The near-record acreage idled in 1987 
is second only to the 78 million idled in 
1983 with PIK and other programs. 
The amount idled in 1987 exceeds the 
amount idled in the Soil Bank peak; 
65 million acres were idled in 1962. 

About three- fourths (52.7 million) of 
the 1987 acreage idled is in annual 
acreage reduction programs, and the 
remaining 15*8 million acres were con- 
tracted in the CRP for 1986 and 1987. 
Idled acreage was higher in all regions 
in 1987, particularly in the Com Belt 
and the Plains regions, which account 
for most of the feed grain and wheat 
production, 



Even though crop yields continue to 
trend higher, acreage reduction pro- 
grams reduced production of most pro- 
gram crops in 1986 and 1987. Cotton 
production in 1987, however, could be 
about a third higher than last year, as 
harvested area is up 18 percent and 
yields are up 16 percent. Also, wheat 
production is up slightly with higher 
yields on fewer acres. 

Stocks as of September 1 remained 
large for most program commodities, 
although they are lower than expect- 
ed. Even with greater enrollments in 
the CRP (7,1 million acres have al- 
ready been accepted for the 1988 CRP) 
and continued high participation in 
annual programs in 1988, commodity 
stocks likely will remain big for feed 
grains and soybeans, unless U.S. dis- 
appearance expands further. 

Exports Up in 1987 

Agricultural exports in fiscal 1987 are 
forecast at 129 million tons, 17 per- 
cent above 1986 volume. Lower U.S. 
loan rates, generic certificates, the Ex- 
port Enhancement Program, and mar- 
keting loans have increased U.S. com- 
petitiveness in world markets. Higher 
demand for feed grains in several im- 
porting countries, together with re- 
duced exportable supplies among ma- 
jor U.S. competitors, have further im- 
proved the U.S. position. 

The area equivalent of forecast fiscal 
1987 exports is estimated at 94 mil- 
lion acres, up nearly 20 percent from 

last year's 79 million acres. This ex- 
pansion, however, is still substantially 
below the high of 137 million acre 
equivalents in 1980. Corn, wheat, and 
soybeans dominate U.S. agricultural 
exports. 

Export acres in 1987 are expected to 
account for 29 percent of all acres 
harvested in calendar 1986, up from 
23 percent a year earlier, but down 
from 39 percent in 1980. 

Crop Acreage 
Likely Lower in 1988 

While U.S. agricultural exports are ex- 
panding and market prices are in- 
creasing for most crops, program par- 
ticipation will remain high in 1988. 
Although target prices for program 
commodities will be slightly lower in 
1988, participation is expected to re- 
main high, as producers rely on defi- 
ciency payments to supplement their 
returns. Additional enrollment in the 
CRP could reduce acreage in produc- 
tion area even more, [Roger Hexem 
(202) 786-1419] 
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Controlling Farm Pollution of 
Coastal Waters 



Agricultural pollution is a major problem in many of Amer- 
ica's coastal waters. It takes three Forms: 1) sedimenta- 
tion, which arises from soil erosion and runoff from crop- 
land, 2) nutrient enrichment, in which nitrogen and phos- 
phorous from fertilizers are transported by runoff and 
groundwater into coastal areas, and 3) contamination from 
toxic chemicals such as herbicides and insecticides. 

Agricultural production creates no n point-source pollution, 
in contrast to point sources such as municipal waste treat- 
ment plants and industrial sources. Nonpoint-source pollu- 
tion has received increasing attention since passage of the 
Water Quality Act of 1987. Section 319 of the act requires 
States to develop programs to control nonpoint-source pollu- 
tion, and authorizes an initial appropriation of $400 million 
to do so. ■ 

Estuaries Become Pollutant Sinks 

Of all coastal waters, estuaries are of primary concern. An 
estuary is a semi -enclosed body of water where fresh water 
from rivers and streams mixes with marine salt water. For 
most types of water pollution, especially chronic conditions 
such as excessive nutrients and pesticide concentrations > 
estuaries and bays suffer the most significant impacts. 
Estuaries serve as "pollutant sinks/' where pollutants per- 
sist in water and sediment and are not completely flushed 
by water currents. Out in the open ocean 1 wind and 
Currents dissipate most pollutants. 

Estuaries serve several diverse biological and ecological 
functions. They are nurseries for many important rec- 
reational and commercial fish stocks; at least two-thirds of 
the commercial fish stocks harvested in the United States 
depend on estuarine waters at some point in their life 
cycle. Estuaries provide habitat ft>£ a wide variety of 



wildlife. Finally, estuaries provide swimming, fishing, 
hunting, and other recreational opportunities, often in close 
proximity to cities. 

The physical consequences of the pollutants vary. While 
nutrients from farmland runoff can have some positive 
effect by contributing to the productivity 7 of *ooplankton and 
phy to plankton, excessive nutrients cause algae to bloom at 
abnormally high levels. This, in turn, depletes oxygen 
needed by other Organisms. Large areas of Chesapeake 
Bay, for example, suffer low levels of dissolved oxygen 
during the summer. This can lead to declining fish 
harvests. 

Silt deposits can damage spawning areas, Also, by increas- 
ing the turbidity of the waters, the deposits can block light 
needed by submerged aquatic vegetation, which is also an 
important component of spawning and nursery habitats. 

Toxic deposits can kill fish and wildlife, and can indirectly 
harm organisms by contributing to diseases and increasing 
natural mortality rates. Pesticides cause a number of 
undesirable effects by passing through the food chain. 
Toxic compounds In lower order organisms and sediment 
can be concentrated as they are eaten by higher level fish 
and wildlife. High concentrations of pesticides have been 
found in some commercial fish and shellfish, and have 
harmed several waterfowl species. 

Of course, agriculture is only one source of coastal water 
pollution. Others include urban runoff, municipal waste 
treatment plants, and industrial sources. ERS has recently 
begun to identify the scope and significance of agricultural 
contributions to coastal water pollution, and to measure the 
extent to which controlling this type of pollution could 
improve water quality in coastal regions. 

Data as of 1982 were obtained on quantities of surface 
water pollutants (called "loadings") from both point and 
nonpoint sources in 23 coastal States. Seventy-eight es- 
tuarine systems were selected for further study. 

Data on coastal land use, agricultural activity, and pollu- 
tion loadings from point and nonpoint sources were exam- 
ined by estuarine drainage area, that is, the upland area 
which drains into a given estuary. For the 78 estuarine 
systems considered, agricultural runoff supplied, on aver- 
age, 24 percent of the total nutrient loadings and 40 
percent of total sediment. 

The data were further analyzed to identify those estuarine 
systems where agricultural sources account for major por- 
tions Of total pollutant loadings. Estimates of pollutant 
loadings were used to assess the importance of agricultural 
nonpoint-source pollution in coastal water. 

For example, while data on concentrations of pesticides in 
coastal waters are not available, coastal areas where per- 
acre losses of chemicals in runoff are relatively high are 
likely to have pesticide contamination problems in es- 
tuarine waters. Estuaries were identified according to 
three Criteria: 1) those with above-average shares of total 
nutrient loadings supplied by agriculture sources, 2) those 
with drainage area's with high per-acre pesticide losses to 
surface water (defined as exceeding the average for all 
coastal States by 30 percent), and 3) those with both high 
agricultural nutrient inflows and high pesticide losses. 
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Pollution of U.S. Coastal Waters by Agricultural Nonpolnt Sources 




1 Areas where agricultural pollution 
contributes more than 25 percent of totaJ 
nitrogen & phosphor us pollution. 

1 Areas where per-acre loss rates of agricultural 
pesticides exceed the average for all coastal 
States by 30 percent. 
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Of the 78 estuaries, agriculture contributed more than 
one-fourth of total nutrient loadings in 22, High rates of 
pesticide losses to surface waters were found in 21 sys- 
tems. Fifteen estuarine systems showed both significant 
agricultural nutrient loadings and high pesticide losses. 

Soil Conservation Is Critical Factor 

One critical factor in identifying potential areas for n on* 
point pollution control programs is the extent to which soil 
conservation practices are used to reduce erosion and 
runoff. Only 1 4 percent of all agricultural land in the 
estuarine systems examined had some form of conservation 
tillage or nutrients management program in place in 1982. 

While several important estuarine systems showed High 
levels of conservation practice {such as Chesapeake, Gal- 
veston, and San Francisco bays), the potential exists for 
further conservation to reduce erosion and nonpoint-source 
agricultural loadings in many coastal water systems. 

The agricultural sector will likely be asked to heip reduce 
further the pollution of coastal waters. Previous efforts 
have largely been targeted at controlling point sources. In 
many instances, further reductions in point-source loadings 
are becoming too costly, and more emphasis is being placed 
on controlling nonpomt sources, including agricultural 
runoff and soil erosion, The Water Quality Act requires 
State and Federal authorities to develop management plans 
that implement conservation practices to reduce nutrient, 
sediment, and pesticide pollution from cropland, 

Many options are available to control agricultural nonpoint- 
source pollution, including structural measures (terracing 
or sod waterway systems) and nonstructural (conservation 
tillage and no-till practices, nutrient management, and 
pesticide management), 



ERS recently completed a study of the cost effectiveness of 
several management options for soil conservation. Eleven 
different combinations of conservation strategies were ana- 
lyzed for the per-acre cost and the expected reductions in 
soil erosion, nutrient loss to surface water, and nitrate loss 
to groundwater. The study area was a Rural Clean Water 
Project in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 



Reduced Tillage, Residue Management 
Are Most Cost Effective 

In the study, permanent vegetative cover was the most 
effective means of controlling nonpoint-source pollution 
from cropland, but it also could be tite most expensive. 
Thus, the unit cost of pollution reduction was higher than 
for other practices. Some of the more cost-effective man- 
agement schemes were nonstructural. 

However, Federal cost-sharing pays up to 75 percent of the 
costs of structural measures or 50 percent of the cost of 
permanent vegetative cover. This may encourage farmers 
to adopt structural approaches such as terraces and sod 
waterways rather than alternative tillage methods, for 
which Financial assistance is not generally available. 

Future public expenditures for control of nonpoint-source 
pollution could provide cost sharing for nonstructural solu- 
tions to achieve greater reductions in water pollution, and 
could be targeted at those areas where the potential for 
improvement in water quality is greatest. This would 
ensure the maximum effectiveness in reducing pollution 
while minimizing the burden on taxpayers and farmers. 
[Stephen Crutehfield (202)786-1444) 
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"Quick PIK TI Tax Ruling Revoked; 
Other Tax Problems Vex Farmers 



However, in the October ruling, IRS says that the USDA 
regulations do not reflect the substance of the transaction. 
The reversal is based on USDA assurances that, despite 
the regulations, USDA effectively permits farmers to pay 
off outstanding CCC loans through the use of generic certif- 
icates. Thus, the new ruling provides for taxation of a 
Quick PIK exchange as a loan redemption with generic 
certificates. 

The February ruling was having a significant effect on 
those farmers who treat CCC loans as loans (rather than 
income) and routinely defer the sale of crops until the 
following year. Many of these farmers were facing much 
higher taxes because of the taxation of two Crops in the 
same year. Some were avoiding higher taxes by delaying 
Quick PIK exchanges for this season's Crops until 1988. 

Under the new IRS ruling, these farmers are not taxed on 
Quick PIK grain until it is marketed. However, a Quick 
PIK exchange does result in a taxable gain equal to the 
difference between the loan amount and the cost of 
redemption. 

Consider, for example, a farmer who receives a $12,000 
loan from CCC and immediately reacquires the loan collat- 
eral with generic certificates having a face value of 
$10,000. As a result of this Quick PIK exchange, the 
farmer has a $2,000 gain that Is taxable this year. Since 
the reacquired grain is not taxed until it is sold, farmers 
can now engage in Quick PIK transactions this year and 
postpone the sale of grain until 1988 when tax rates will be 
lower. 



On October 13, the Internal Revenue Service revoked a 
ruling from last February that had troubled many farmers 
who engage bi "Quick PIK" transactions with generic com* 
modity certificates, Simultaneously, the IRS announced a 
replacement ruling that is more in agreement with farmers' 
earlier expectations regarding the tax treatment of Quick 
PIK. 

However, uncertain or unexpected tax treatment of pay- 
ments under the Conservation Reserve tCRP) and Dairy 
Termination (DTP) programs still trouble some farmers, 
The tax implications of these new farm programs had not 
received widespread attention until after program enroll* 
ment and participation. Bills have been introduced in 
Congress to change or clarify the tax treatment of these 
program payments. 

Generic Certificates 

USDA issues generic commodity certificates in lieu of cash 
payments to participants in farm programs. Over the last 
2 years, many farmers have placed crops under loan to the 
CCC and immediately reacquired the loan collateral with 
generic certificates. This procedure is popularly known as 
"Quick PIK," It enables farmers to obtain price Support 
and retain the ability to market or use their crops, 

According to USDA regulations, a Quick PIK exchange is 
considered to be a sale of grain to the CCC and subsequent 
repurchase of the grain with generic certificates. Last 
February, the IRS indicated that its tax treatment of Quick 
PIK would be consistent with these regulations, 



Dairy Termination Program 

The DTP reduced milk production through cash payments 
to farmers who agreed to leave the dairy business for 5 
years and sell all dairy cattle for slaughter or export. This 
program ended on August 31, 1987. 

In spring 1986, following program enrollment, participants 
were asked to choose among alternative payment plans: 
receiving equal payments over 5 years, or receiving a large 
share of the total buyout payment in the first or second 
year. 

Later in 1986, the Tax Reform Act resulted in some major 
changes in the tax consequences of the different payment 
options. Some participants realized that their chosen pay- 
ment plans would result in far higher taxes than other 
plans they might have selected. USDA allowed partici- 
pants to reschedule their payments^ provided that they had 
not yet received the first one. 

Earlier this year, Sen. Rudy BoschwiU (R-, Minn.) asked 
the IRS whether these farmers would be taxed on buyout 
payments in the year of actual receipt, or the year in which 
the payments were originally scheduled to be received. 

The IRS indicated that the answer would depend upon each 
farmer s individual circumstances, which implied that some 
farmers might be forced to accept the adverse tax con- 
sequences of their original payment plans. In response, 
Sen. Bosch witz introduced a bill that would provide for 
taxation of all dairy buyout payments in the year of re- 
ceipt. His bill would also eliminate the recapture of invest- 
ment tax credits on dairy facilities that are idled under the 
buyout program. 
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Conservation Reserve 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



Under the Conservation Reserve Program, landowners re- 
ceive annual payments From USDA for removing highly 
erodihle land from crop production and establishing a per- 
manent cover for 10 years. Some participants are uncer- 
tain whether CRP payments are subject to the 12,3-percent 
self-employment tax. Retired farmers also wonder if CRP 
payments Can result In reductions in Social Security retire- 
ment benefits under the annual earning lest {retirees aged 
62-69 lose $1 of benefits for each $2 of wages and self- 
employment income above an exempt amount). 

The following is an interpretation of the IRS position on 
CRP payments as outlined in correspondence with legisla- 
tors earlier this year. In general* if a taxpayer is an active 
farmer, as evidenced by the filing of a Schedule F (Farm 
Income and Expenses), then CRP payments should be re- 
ported on the Schedule F, and are subject to the self- 
employment tax. If the taxpayer is not an active farmer 
(no Schedule F), then CRP payments are not subject to the 
tax. 

The self-employment taxation of CRP payments will have 
an effect on bids ibr participation in the program. In 
general, active fanners will make fewer and higher bids as 
a result of the tax. The only potential participants who 
will disregard this tax are those with farm income and 
other wages that exceed the current $43,800 limit on 
taxable earnings for Sociai Security. These farmers are 
already paying the maximum Social Security tax and are 
unaffected by the tax status of CRP payments. 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) has indicated 
that CRP payments will not result in loss of retirement 
benefits under the annual earnings test, even when the 
payments are subject to the self-employment tax. However, 
farmers should inform SSA about these payments when 
applying for benefits, and each year thereafter, if they 
expect to earn self-employment income and wages that 
exceed the earnings test exempt amount 

In April, Rep. Tom Tauke (R„ Iowa) introduced a bill that 
would exempt all CRP payments from self-employment tax- 
ation. Tauke argues that the IRS decision to tax these 
payments conflicts with Congressional intent 
[Ron Jeremias and Ron Durst (202) 786-1889} 
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ANNOUNCING 
OUTLOOK '88 





USDA's 64th 
Agricultural 
Outlook Conference 



Dec, 1-3, 1987 
Washington, D,C. 

Outlook '88 will provide unique fristght into the 
prospects for U.S. and world agriculture* farmers, 
agribusiness and consumers. 

* Top economic analysts from USDA and the pri- 
vate sector will preview the 1988 commodity outlook. 

* Leading representatives from the Nation's agricul- 
tural sector will present their views on trade issues. 

* The conference will be enlivened by interchange 
between the speakers and a knowledgeable au- 
dience representing many fields and many nations. 

International Trade Challenges, Outlook '88 will fo- 
cus on meeting the challenges of international trade. 
Plenary sessk>ns on Tuesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day morning will explore trade issues and possible 
solutions in detail. The Secretary of Agriculture, the 
President of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Chairmen of the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees and the Chairman of the GATT Agricul- 
ture Committee are among the distinguished leaders 
planning to take part in these sessions. 



How to Attend. Outlook '88 will take place at USDA 
headquarters in Washington* D.C. Registration is 
free and all meetings are open to the public. To at- 
tend Outlook 88» complete and return the registra- 
tion form. 

Hear Outlook '88 on Tape. Plans are being made 
to record the conference and offer cassette tapes of 
each session. Attendees will be able to purchase 
tapes at the conference. Those who are unable to 
attend will be able to order tapes by mail and 
receive them after the conference. To request a tape 
order form, call (202) 447-3050 or write Outlook 
Tapes, Room 5143-South Bldg. USDA, Washington, 
DC. 20250*3800. 



PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 
Tuesday, Dec, 1: Plenary 

Opening, 10:30 a.m. -noon, Jefferson Auditorium* 
Secretary of Agriculture Lyng will deliver the keynote 
address. Noted economists will discuss I988 
prospects for the economy and U.S. and world 

agriculture. 

1:30-5:00 p.m. Meeting Trade Challenges, Jeffer- 
son Auditorium. Five distinguished speakers will 
discuss the challenges in world trade faced by U.S. 
agriculture. What are prospects for farm export 
recovery? For trade legislation? For GATT negotia- 
tions to reduce trade barriers? What concerns do 
farmers and agribusiness have? Scheduled speakers 
include Farm Bureau President Dean Kleckner; 
Conagra President Mike Harper; Aart de Zeeuw, 
Chairman of GATTs Agriculture Committee; and 
noted consultant Carol Brooklns. 



Reception, 5:15-7:00 p.m., Administration Building 
Patio. This popular function will feature heavy hors 
d'oeuvres. a cash bar and music. An admission of 

$6 will be collected at the door. 



Wednesday, Dec. 2: Commodities 

Commodity Outlook. On Wednesday the focus n will 
shift to prospects for crops, livestock and forest 
products. During each session, USDA speakers will 
present the 1988 outlook in detail. Speakers from in- 
dustry* universities and foreign organizations will 
offer their reactions and perspectives on the outlook. 
At commodity folfowup sessions, conferees will pose 
questions and exchange ideas with speakers in an 
informal setting. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 2 



7:30-5:00 Registration South Building, first floor, near 
Auditorium 

Jefferson Auditorium 
South Building 



8:30-9:30 4 Feed Grain Outlook 

Moderator: Gerald R. Recior, Grain Analyst, 

World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Feed Grain Outlook, Lawrence Van Meir, 

Economist Economic Research Service 
Industry Reaction, Mike Laserson, Export 

Grain Department, Continental Grain 

Company 
Foreign Perspective, DanTeE A. Miro. Chiel 

Economist. Buenos Aires Grain Exchange 

9:45*10:45 5 Food Grain Outlook 

Moderator: Gerald R. Rector, Grain Analyst, 

World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Food Grain Outlook, Frank Gomme, 

Marketing Specialist. Foreign Agricultural 

Service 
Industry Reaction, Adrian Tew, Vice 

President of Export and Chartering 

Division, Louis-Dryfus Company 
Foreign Perspective, Robert Bain, Director, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Australia 

11;00-12i15 6 Generic Certificates 

Moderator: Gerald R. Rector, Grain Analyst, 
World Agricultural Outlook Board 

Certificate Policy Issues and Outlook, 
William C. Bailey, Deputy Administrator 
Agricuftural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service 

Industry Reaction, Don Hilger. Senior 
Economist, Carglll Grain 

PatlO 
Administration Building 

8:30-9:30 10 Cotton Outlook 

Moderator: Russell G. Barlowe, Fibers 

Analyst, World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Cotton Outlook, Robert A Skinner, 

Agricultural Economist, Economic 

Research Service 
Where in the World is Cotton Headed? 
Trade Prospects to 1990, Lawrence H. 

Shaw, Executive Director, International 

Cotton Advisory Committee 
Industry Reaction, Dean Ethridge, Director 

of Economic Services, National Cotton 

Council 

9:45-10:45 11 Sweeteners Outlook 

Moderator- John C. Roney, Specialty Crops 

Analyst, World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Sweeteners Outlook, Robert D. Barry, 

Head. Sweeteners Section, Economic 

Research Service 
World Perspective, Helmut Ahtfeid, Editor, 

F.O. Licht's International Sugar Report 



Changing Marketing Patterns, Merril J. 
Bateman, President, Commodity 
Information, Inc. 

11:00-12:30 12 Nutrition: Linking Production wtth 

Nutritional Concerns 
Moderator: Orvilie G. Bentley, Assistant 

Secretary for Science and Education, U,S. 

Department of Agriculture 
What Consumers Want, Jane Anderson, 

Executive Director, California Beef Council 
Product Technology, Barbara Luke, Staff 

Officer, National Academy of Sciences 
Industry Response, David R Hurt, Director, 

Nutrition, Quaker Oats Company 

Room 107 
Administration Suilding 

8:30*9;30 16 Fruit and Vegetable Outlook 

Moderator; Wlnfred H. Crocker, Chief, 

Market News Branch, Fruit & Vegetable 

Division, Agricultural Marketing Service 
Fruit Outlook, Ben W, Huang, Agricultural 

Economist, Economic Research Service 
Vegetable Outlook, Shannon R. Hamm, 

Agricultural Economist, Economic 

Research Service 
The Impact of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act, Allison T. French, Special 

Assistant lor Labor Affairs, U.S. 

Department ol Agriculture 

9:45-10:45 17 Fruit and Vegetable Followup 

Moderator: Winfred H. Crocker, Chief, 

Market News Branch, Agricultural 

Marketing Service 
International Trade, Desmond O'Rourke, 

Director, The Impact Center, Washington 

State University 
Discussion 

11:00-12:15 18 Sweeteners Followup 

Moderator: John C, Roney, Specialty Crops 

Analyst World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Industry Reaction 
Thomas A. Hammer, President, Sweetener 

Users Association 
Eiler C. Ravnholt, Vice Chairman, U.S. 

Sweetener Producers Group 
Discussion 



Room 3501 
South Suilding 

8:30-9:30 22 Forest Products 

Moderator: Donald E. Nelson, National 

Program Leader, Extension Service 
Forest Products Outlook, Robert 8. Phelps, 

Research Forester, Forest Service 
New Patterns of World Trade in Timber 

Products, Philip A. Araman, Forest 

Products Technologist, Forest Service 

9:45-10:45 23 Cotton Followup 

Moderator; Russell G. Sari owe, Fibers 

Analyst World Agricultural Outlook Board 
1988 Cotton Program, Charles V. 
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11:00-12:15 



Cunningham, Leader, Fibers Group, 

Agricultural Stabilization and 

Conservation Service 
Export Policies of Major Competitors, 

Carolyn L Whhton, Agricultural Economist, 

Economic Research Service 
Survey of Cotton Trade Estimates, John 

Red ding ton t Deputy Director for Analyst, 

Tobacco, Colton and Seeds Division, 

Foreign Agricultural Service 
Discussion 

24 Tobacco Outlook 

Moderator: Lionel S. Edwards, Director, 

Tobacco Division, Agricultural Marketing 

Sendee 
Domestic Tobacco Outlook, Verner N. 

Gnse, Agricultural Economist, Economic 

Research Service 
World Outlook, Daniel J. Stevens, 

Agricultural Economist, Foreign 

Agricultural Service 
Industry Reaction, James H. Starkey, Vice 

President Universal Leaf Tobacco, Inc. 



Patio 
Administration Building 



1:15*2: t5 13 Grain Followup 

Moderator: Gerald R. Rector Grain Analyst* 
World Agricultural Oullook Board 

Long Term Outlook for Grain Demand, 
Martin Abel, President, Abel Daft and 
Early 

Discussion 

2:30-3:30 14 Oilseeds Outlook 

Moderator: Jim L Matthews, Oilseeds 

Analyst, World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Oilseeds Outlook Roger Hoskin, Economic 

Research Service 
Industry Reaction, Dale Gustafson, 

Drexel B urnh am * Lambert 
Foreign Perspective, Sllmar Cesar Mueller, 

Editor, Safras e Mercado, Brazil 

3:45-5:00 15 Oilseeds Followup 

Moderator: Jtm L. Matthews, Oilseeds 

Analyst, World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Discussion 




WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2 



Jefferson Auditorium 
South Building 



1:15-2:15 7 Livestock Outlook 

Moderator: James Nix, Livestock Analyst, 
World Agricultural Outlook Board 

Cattle and Sheep Oullook 
Ronald A. Gustafson. Agricultural 
Economist, Economic Research Service 

Hog Outlook 
Leland Southard, Agricultural Economist, 
Economic Research Service 

Poultry Outlook 
Jack Ross, Agricultural Economist, 
Agricultural Marketing Service 

Industry Reaction 
Robert Remmefe. ConAgra. Inc. 

2:30-3:00 8 Expanding U.S. Meat and Poultry Exports 

Moderator: Norman R. Kallemeyn, Director* 

Dairy, Livestock Poultry Division, Foreign 

Agricultural Service 
Meat Exports, Bud Middaugh, U.S. Meat 

Export Federation (tentative) 
Poultry Export!, Elbert Boyd, E. Boyd 

Associates 
3:00-3:30 Livestock Followup Discussion 

3:45-5:00 9 Dairy Outlook 

Moderator; Charles Shaw, Group Leader, 

Dairy and Sweeteners, Agricultural 

Stabilization and Conservation Service 
Dairy Outlook, James J. Miller, Agricultural 

Economist. Economic Research Service 
Dairy Programs, Larry Hamm, Michigan 

State University 
How the Dairy industry Would Fare Under 
Freer Trade, Milton Halberg, Pennsylvania 

State University 



Room 107 
Administration Building 



1:15-2:15 19 Conservation 

Moderator: Peter M. Tidd, Director, Appraisal 
and Program Development Division, Soil 
Conservation Service 
Resource Conservation in a Changing 
World, Paul Fuglestad, Agricultural 
Economist, Appraisal and Program 
Development Division, Soil Conservation 
Service 
Role of RCA Report In Long-Term 
Planning, Lawrence W T Ubty, Professor 
and Chair, Food and Resource Economics 
Department University of Florida 

2:30-3:30 20 Transportation 

Double*Stacked Container Trains: 
Potential for Exports and Domestic 
Perishables 

Moderator: Martin F. Fitzpatnck, Jr., 
Administrator, Office of Transportation 

John Urban, Director, Special 

Commodities, American President Lines, 
Ltd. 

James W. Ronayne, Assistant Vice 
President, Global One, Chicago 
Northwestern Railroad 

3:45-5:00 21 Rural Development 

Moderator: To be announced 
Rural Economic Conditions and 
Successful Development Strategies, 
Kenneth L. Oeavers, Director, Agriculture 
and Rural Economics Division, Economic 
Research Service 
Developing Human Resources, Stuart 
Rosenfeld, Director, Research 
and Programs* Southern Growth 
Policies Board 
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Program Highlights, Continued 

Officials involved in daily operation of the generic 
certificate program will take part in a special sessiop 
on generic certificates. A highlight of the fruit and 
vegetable session will be discussion of farm labor 
under the Immigration Reform and Control Act. 

Trade Challenges. A number of Wednesday speak- 
ers will discuss trade Issues, including meal and 
poultry exports, implications of freer world dairy 
trade, potential of double-stacked container trains in 
promoting exports and trade prospects for fibers, 
fruit and vegetables and wood products. 

Rural issues. Rural economic trends, alternative 
rural development strategies and Ihe "people" factor 
in development will be highlighted at Wednesday's 
rural development session. Results of the second ap- 
praisal of the recently passed Soil and Water 
Resources Conservation Act will be featured at the 
Wednesday afternoon conservation sesson. 

For Consumers. Nutrition experts will-discuss how 



nutrition and health concerns are affecting choices in 
the marketplace. The family economics session will 
focus on consumer spending. A final session will fea- 
ture the food price outlook and trends in internation- 
al food service. 



Thursday Morning, Dec. 
Trade 



3: Finance and 



Farm Finance. On Thursday morning, forecasts of 
farm income and financial conditions will be followed 
speakers on the Farm Credit System and a panel by 
discussion, 

Trade Forum. There are many avenues to expand- 
ing farm exports. On Thursday morning, government 
officials will report on trade-enhancing initiatives. In* 
dustry speakers wilt describe successful campaigns 
to open new markets. 

Thursday morning will culminate with a distinguished 
panel on future directions in farm policy and trade 
policy. Secretary Lyng will serve as moderator. 
Panelists will Include leading members of Congress 
on farm and trade matters. 



CONFERENCE 

INFORMATION 

Conference Program 
The preliminary conference program 
on the following pages is subject to 
change. A final program will be availa- 
ble at the conference. 

Security 

Security in USDA buildings is strict 
Federal Government employees must 
wear identification badges at all tTmes. 
Others attendees should wear their 
conlerence name badge, which must 
be shown at building entrances. 

Registration 

The conference is free and open to 
the public. To pre-regteter, complete 
and return the registration form at the 
end of this section. 

Note: Federal employees in the 

Washington. D.C- area should not 
register. Your ID will serve as identifi- 
cation in USDA buildings. 

When you arrive, enter at the central 
4th-wing entrance of USDA's South 
Building, on Independence Avenue be- 



tween 12th and 14lh Streets. The con- 
ference registration desk will be to 
your right. In the front corridor at the 
fifth wing. Registration desk hours will 
be: Tuesday, 6:30 sum.-5:00 p.m.: 
Wednesday, 7:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.; 
Thursday, 6:00 a.m^noon. 

Publications 

Speech texts submitted by speakers 
before the conference will be 
reproduced and distributed to at the 

Conference. 

A full proceedings of all statements 
submitted by speakers will be pub- 
lished in early 1988. and may be pur- 
chased using the form on the back of 
this brochure. A chartbook ol graphs 
used by conference speakers, to be is- 
sued in December, also may be pur- 
chased. 

News Media 

Media representatives are welcome; 
please pr&register if possible. On ar- 
rival, check in first at the registration 
desk. The press room will be located 
at foom 4302 South Building, where 
staff will be available to assist you. 



For further arrangements call Diane 
Decker, (202) 766-1494. 

Public Transporation 

USDA is located at the independence 

Avenue exit of the Smithsonian station 

on the orange and blue Metro (sub- 
way) lines, li is also at Ihe end of the 
50, V4 and V6 Metrobus lines. 



Dinners for Cotton, 
Sweeteners 

Plans are being made to hold 
dinners Wednesday evening 
for those with an Interest in 

cotton or sweeteners. 

If interested in attending the 
cotton dinner, contact Edward 
Glade at (202) 786-1840; 
ERS. Room 1034, 1301 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005-4788. If in- 
terested in the sweeteners 
dinner, contact Frederick Gray 
at (202) 786-1769; ERS, 
Room 812 T 1301 New York 
Avenue, N,W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005-4788. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1 




8:30-5:00 Registration South Building, first floor, near Auditorium 



PLENARY 

Jefferson Auditorium 

South Building 



10:30*10:35 Opening 

Moderator: Ewer* Wilson, Assistant Secretary 
for Economics 

10:40*12:30 1 Keynole Address. Richard E- Lyng, 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Economic Outlook, Lawrence Chimerine, 

Chairman and CEO, The WEFA Group 

Inc. 
Agricultural Outlook, James R. Donald, 

Chairperson, World Agricultural Outlook 

Board 

1:30-4:00 2 Trade Challenges 

Moderator: Alan Tracy, Special Assistant to 
the President for Agricultural Trade and 
Food Assistance 




1:30-2:30 U.S. Agricultural Trade Outlook and Trade 
Issues. Speaker to be announced 
Trade Challenges: The International View, 

Aan de Zeeuw, Chairman. GATT Committee 

on Agriculture 

2:45-4:00 U.S. Farmers' Perspective, Dean Kleckner, 

President, American Farm Bureau Federation 

Agribusiness Perspective, Charles "Mike" 
Harper, President, ConAgra, Inc. 

Private Sector Perspective, Carol Brookins, 
President, World Perspectives, Inc. 

4:10-5:00 3 International Trade Challenges and U.S. 
Agriculture 
Panel featuring speakers from Session 2 

5:15-7:00 Reception, Patio, Administration Building 

Heavy hors d'oevres. Cash Bar, Music $6.00 
Admission at door. 



WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY SCHEDULE AT A GLANCE 





Jefferson 
Auditorium, 
South 
Building 


Patio, 

Administration 

Building 

WEDNESDAY, 


Room 107, 

Administration 

Building 

DECEMBER 2 


Room 3501, 

South 

Building 


8:30 

9:45 

11:00 


4 Feed Grains 

5 Food Grains 

6 Generic Certificates 


tO Cotton 

11 Sweeteners 

12 Nutrition (ends 12:30) 


16 Fruit/Vegetables 

17 Frult/Veg. Followup 

18 Sweeteners Followup 


22 Forest Producis 

23 Cotton Followup 

24 Tobacco 


12:15 


Lunch 








1:15 
2:30 
3:45 
5-00 


7 Livestock 

8 Meat and Poultry Trade 

9 Dairy 
Adjourn 


13 Grain Followup 

14 Oilseeds 

15 Oilseeds Followup 


19 Conservation 

20 Transportation 

2t Rural Development 


25 Family Economics 
Family Economics (Cent.) 

26 Food Prices/Marketing 



Jefferson Auditorium 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 
Patio 



8:30 27 Meeting the Challenge: 

Adapting lo World Markets 
9:35 28 Meeting the Challenge: 
Farm Export Strategies 
10:45 29 Meeting the Challenge: Distinguished Panel on Trade and Policy Directions 
1 2 00 Adjourn 



30 Farm Finance and Credit (8:30*9:35) 

30 Farm Finance And Credit (Conl*d-M9:45-10:30) 



BAgi 
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Room 350 1 
South Building 

1:15-2:15 25 Family Economics 

Moderator: Waldemar Klassen. Director. 

Beltsville Area, Agricultural Research 

Service 
Consumer Expenditure Survey: 
Methodological Issues for Today and 
Tomorrow, Thesia Garner. Economist. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Topic and speaker to be announced 

2:30*3:30 25 Family Economics, continued 

Consumers' Reactions to Price Changes, 

Jane Koiodinsky, Assistant Professor, 

University of Vermont 
Consumer Spending and Saving: The 1988 
Family Economic Outlook, Colien Hefferan, 

Research Leader, Family Economics 

Research Group, Agricultural Research 

Service 

3:45-5:00 26 Food Prices and Marketing 

Moderator: Bob H. Robinson, Associate 

Administrator, Economic Research Service 
Food Price Prospects, Ralph L Parlett, Jr.* 

Agricultural Economist. Economic 

Research Service 
Trends in international Food Service 
Marketing and Implications for U.S. 
Agriculture, David S. Wexler, Vice 

President/Publishing Director, Cahner's 

Publishing Company 



THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 3 

8:00 noon Registration, South Building, first floor, 
near Auditorium 

Jefferson Auditorium 
South Building 



8:30-9:25 27 Meeting the Challenge: Adapting to World 
Markets 
Moderator: Joan Wallace, Administrator, 

Office of International Cooperation and 

Development 
Research and the Competitive Marketing 
Edge, Terry B. Kinney. Administrator, 

Agricultural Research Service 
The Trade Role of Food Trade Standards 
and Health Regulations, Kenneth Gilles, 

Assistant Secretary for Marketing and 

Inspection Services 

9:35 10:30 28 Meeting the Challenge: Farm Export 
Strategies 

Moderator: Leo Mayer, Associate 
Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service 

Successful Strategies, C,L Otter t Corporate 
Vice President, j,R, Slmplot Company; 
Lieutenant Governor of Idaho 

International Marketing Programs, 
Chairman. U-S- Agricultural Export 
Development Council (tentative) 



10:45-12:00 29 Distinguished Panel on Trade and Policy 
Directions 
Moderator Richard E. Lyng. Secretary of 

Agriculture 
Panel Members: 

Senator Rudy Boschwltz, Minnesota 
Representative Thomas S. Foley. 

Washington 
Senator Patrick J, Leahy, Vermont 
Representative E. Kika de la Garza. Texgs 
Other panelists to be announced 



Patio 
Administration Building 

8:30-9:25 30 Farm Finance and Credit Outlook 

Moderator: Vance L. Clark, Administrator, 

Farmers Home Administration 
Farm Finance Outlook, Gary Lucier, 

Agricultural Economist, Economic 

Research Service 
Farm Credit System, Danny A. Klinefelter, 

Extension Economist, Texas A&M 

University 
Legislative Views on Current Issues, 

Chuck Riemen schneider. Staff Director, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 

Forestry, U.S- Senate 

9*45-10:30 30 Farm Finance and Credit Outlook* 

continued 
Panel 
Moderator: Emanuel Mehchar, Senior 

Economist, Federal Reserve System 
Panel Members: Moderator and speakers 

from previous session 
Questions and Answers 



For Additional Information 

Call (202) 447-3050 or write Outlook '88, 

WAOB, Room 5143 South Building, USDA, 

Washington D,C. 20250-3800. 
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OUTLOOK CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 



Instructions 

1. Registration is free. 

2. Federal employees in the Washington, D.C. area should not register. 

3. Outlook '66 badge or Federal ID will serve as identification during the conference. 

4. To register, complete this form and return entire page to Outlook Conference, WAOB, Rm. 5143 South 
Bldg., USDA, Washington. D.C. 20250 3600. 



PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE. 

MR. MS. 



NAME. 



TITLE 



ORGANIZATION. 



ROOM/SUITE NO.. 
CITY 



STREET. 
STATE 



Z1P_ 



COUNTRY. 



TELE. NO. 




I plan to attend Outlook '88. 

I am registering as an authorized media representative. (Must state title of publication 
or station and your position above.) 

I plan to attend the reception, 5:15-7:00 pm + , Tuesday, December 1. 
(Heavy hors d'oeuvres. S6 admission at door, cash bar) 

I am enclosing a check or money order payable to USDA/WAOB for 

the publications listed below. 

I do not plan to attend Outlook '88, but am enclosing a check or money order payable 
to USDA/WAOB for the publications listed below. 



I I 



Outlook Publications 



Proceedings of Outlook '88. Approx. 600 pages; 
early 1968 publication date. $1500 to U.S. 
address; $16 to non-U.S. address. 

Outlook '88 Charts. Approx 100 pages; 2 charts 
per page; includes charts used by USDA speakers 
at Outlook '66. 
December 1987 publication date. $3.00 per copy. 



.copies $_ 



.copies $_ 



TOTAL ENCLOSED $. 
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Order Now 

from USD As Economic Research Service. 




AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, 11 
Itti*** ennui I ty eve raging 52 
pages. Subscribe from ERS for 
$22 dom«*tlc- 127.50 foreign 
USDAll otficial outlet lor farm 
income and food price forecasts 
Data and discussion of issues 
ranging from international trade to 
prospects tor commodity supply 
and demand, tood marketing agri- 
cultural policies, and other major 
issues affecting agriculture and the 
economy 



FARML1NE. 11 Jeeues annually 
averaging 20 pages. Subscribe 
from ERS for $11 domestic; 
(13,75 foreign, farm economic 
information In an easily read style, 
reinforced with charts and statistis 
for those without feme to review all 
the technical reports from ERS. 
Reports on all economic topics 
important to those involved m agri- 
culture, with the focus on the 
causes and implications 



J 



NATIONAL FOOD REVIEW. 
Quarterly averaging 40 pages. 
Subscribe from ERS tor llO.OO 
domeetfci $ 1 2.50 foreign The 
latest developments m tood prices. 
product safety nutrition programs, 
consumption patterns, marketing, 
and processing technology lor 
those who manage monitor, or 
depend on the Nation^ lood sys T , 



How to Order 

Check the box for each publication or insert the number of extra subscriptions you wish to order. 
Write one check or money order to cover total charges. You will receive a letter acknowledging 
your subscription. Do not send cash. No credit cards. Sorry, no refunds. Foreign customers note: 
only checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashiers checks, or international money orders accepted. 



MakG check or money order payabfe to: 
USDA/ERS 
Box 1608 
Rockvifl& p MD 20850 



-k 



Publication 


Domestic 


Outside U.S. 


□ Agricultural Outlook 
11 issues 


$22.00 


$27.50 


] Farm line 
11 issues 


$11.00 


$13.75 


□ National Food Review 
Quarterly 


$10.00 


$12.50 



Enclosed is my check 
or money order for 



$ 



Please print or type information below 



For additional information, call (301 ) 953-251 5. 



NAME 



comtony or Organization 



DAYTIME PHONE NO 

( ) 



STREET ADDRESS OR POST OFFICE BOX N0 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



OFFICE USE ONLY 
Date Ret'd 

Amouni 
Pubs Recj'd 
First Issue 
Last issue 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1,— Key Statistical Indicators of (he Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers H977MOO) 

livestock & Products 

Crops 
Prices paid by farriers. (1977-TOO) 

Prod. ItMt 

Corv»aolties S services. Int., 
tatea* 4 wages 
Cash receipt* (I t>M ) U 

Livestock 1% btl \ 

Crops (l tail) 
Market basket (1367-100) 

RsiaM cost 

Farn value 

SPrtad 

Farm value/retail co*t (%) 
ietatl Prices H967-100) 

Food 
it home 
A*By-from home 
gr cultural exports (\ bllfr 2/ 
gr cultural Imports (| b1 I ) 2/ 
Production: * 

Red meat {nil lb) 

Poultry (mil lb) 

Eggs (Mil ooz) 

Milk {bit lb) 
Consumption, per capita; 

Red meat and poultry Hbs) 
Corn beginning stocks Imll bu) 3/ 
Corn use (ftif bu) 3/ 
Pncesr 4/ 

Choice *teer*--Dmeh# fl/cut) 

Barrow* and gilts— 7 mkts. (s/cwtJ 

Broi|*rs--12-City (cts/lb) 

Eggs--fcJY Gr. * large <cts/doz) 

Milk—all at Plant <l/cwt> 

Wheat— *ansaB city HRtf U/bu) 
Corn--Chlcaao (|/du) 
Soybeans -^Chicago H/bu) 
Cotton— Avg, spot mkt. (ct$/lo.K 



19B6 






1987 










1988 




Annual 


I 


II 


ill 


IV F 


Annual F 


I F 


: 


II F Annual F 


123 


122 


12B 


t78 


125 


126 


-- 




-- 


— 


138 


143, 


140 


150 


146 


147 


139 




-- 


137 


106 


100 


107 


105 


t06 


104 


-- 




— 


-- 


146 


143 


147 


149 


147 


NT 


151 




^ 


149 


159 


159 


162 


164 


163 


167 


166 




" 


»66 


35 


130 


1 2a 


135 


136 


131-133 


sL- 




— 


-- 


72 


73 


T7 


78 


74 


73-75 


-- 






-- 


64 


57 


56 


59 


64 


58-60 


"-" 




— 


— 


2 89 


799 


303 


300 


298 


300 


-- 




-.- 


-- 


234 


234 


245 


235 


230 


236 


-- 




-- 


— 


321 


337 


33S 


337 


337 


337 


f- 




-- 


— 


30 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 






— 


— 


326 


330 


332 


335 


334 


333 







~- 


-- 


305 


316 


3t9 


319 


317 


316 


-- 




-- 


-- 


360 


3 TO 


372 


37S 


381 


375 


-- 




-- 


-- 


26,3 


6,9 


6.5 


6.9 


7,9 


28,0 


7.0 




6.5 


J - 


20.9 


5.5 


5.3 


4 r 6 


4.9 


20.5 


5.0 




4.8 


-- 


39.051 


9,495 


9.238 


9,651 


9.790 


39, (64 


9,560 


9 4 


570 


38,560 


17.929 


4.533 


4,933 


5 h *70 


5.030 


19.666 


4.865 


5, 


300 


20.675 


5.715 


1,443 


1.43B 


1,430 


l T 470 


5 T 7SO 


1.430 


t T 


440 


5.750 


144,1 


34.9 


37,3 


35,4 


34, 1 


141 7 


35.6 




37.8 


144.0 


2143 


57,4 


57.9 


54 5 


56.0 


215,9 


53.8 




55.3 


221.9 


4,039.5 


10.304 1 


B,240.2 


6.332.2 


4.882.0 


4.802 


— 




■"■ 


-- 


S- 496.0 


2.056.2 


1 h 916 . 


1,450.6 


— 


-- 


~ 




— 




57,75 


60.46 


68.60 


65.70 


67-66 


64-65 


61-67 


64 


-70 


62-68 


51.19 


46.11 


56.17 


68.97 


48-52 


53-54 


4 1-47 


37 


-43 


37-43 


56.9 


50.0 


48,6 


4S 7 


42-48 


47-48 


40-46 


41 


-47 


40-46 


71.1 


64 a 


58.9 


63.5 


63-67 


63-64 


60-66 


57 


-63 


60-66 


12.52 


12.90 


12 07 


12.30 


12 90- 


12.50- 


12 00- 




11.20- 


M . 70- 










13.50 


12.75 


12. BO 




12,00 


12.50 


2.93 


2.60 


7.94 


2.65 


— 


-- 


— 




-- 


-- 


2.35 


1.56 


1,82 


1,70 


-- 


— 


r- 




-- 


-- 


5,11 


4,17 


S.37 


5. tT 


-- 


-- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


60.0 


55.5 


64.7 


73,5 


-- 


-— 


-- 




— 


-- 



Grass Cash Income (t bll) 

Gross cash **pensei {% bin 

Net cash income If fell) 

Net f ar* income U bill 

Farn real estate values (I9VT-I00J 5/ 



1979 



I960 



1961 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 F 



135.1 


143.3 


146.0 


150.6 


150.4 


155,1 


156.9 


152.0 


157-154 


101 7 


109.1 


113.2 


112.5 


113.3 


116.3 


109.6 


100. 1 


96-98 


33.4 


34.2 


32.8 


38.1 


37.1 


38,8 


47.3 


52.0 


54-58 


27.4 


16.1 


26.9 


23.5 


12.7 


32.0 


32.3 


37.5 


42-46 


125 


145 


158 


r57 


MB 


146 


f2a 


112 


103 



1/ Quarterly date seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 7/ Annual date based on Oct -Sept. fiscal years ending vltn year indicated. 
3/ Dec. -Fed first quarter; War. -May second quarter; Oune-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annuel. Use includes 
exports and domestic dl&eppeerance. 4/ Simple averages, 5/ a* Of feOruery 1. F ■ forecast. * * cOMaerdal production. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annuo I 



1986 



1987 



1964 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Duraole goods 
Nondurable gooes 
Clothing 1 snoes 
Food a coverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic 
Investment 
Fixe* investment 
Cnange m business 
Net exports of gooas 
Government purchases of 
goods ft services 



GrOSs national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
DuraDle gooas 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & stioes 
Food ft beverages 
Services 
Gross Private oomestic investment 
F ixed investment 
Cnange in business inventories 
Net escort! of goods & services 
Government purchases Of 
goods a services 
GNP implicit price deflator 

% cnange 
Olsposaole oereonai income (loll) 
OispQBaole per. income L 1982 Soil) 
Par caPJta disposable per. income (%) 
Per capita 01 s per. income ( 1982 I) 
U 5, population, total, incl. military 
aoraao (ail) 
Civi 1 tan Population (mi 1 ) 



1985 1986 II III IV I II R 

S billton (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuel rates) 
3.772.2 4,010.3 4.235.0 4.2M.6 4.265.9 4.286. 4.377.7 4.445.1 





2,430.5 


2.629.4 


2,739.8 


2,765.8 


2,837.1 


2,856.6 


2.893.6 


2,943.7 




335,5 


368.7 


402.4 


386.4 


427.6 


419.8 


396. 1 


409.0 




867.3 


913, 1 


939.4 


934.3 


840.0 


946.3 


969.9 


362.1 




146.7 


157.2 


167.5 


1672 


1696 


169,6 


174. 


175.8 




448.5 


472. B 


497.8 


494.7 


499,6 


507.5 


514.6 


515.0 




227.6 


1 .347.5 


456.0 


1,445,1 


1,469.5 


1.492.4 


1.527. 7 


1.552.6 




664.8 


641.6 


671,0 


679.4 


6G0.8 


660.2 


699 9 


702.6 




597.1 


631,6 


655.2 


651.9 


657.3 


6666 


643.2 


662. 3 


inventories 


67 7 


10. 


15.7 


27.5 


3.5 


-64 


51.6 


40.3 


ft services 


-58. 9 


-79.2 


-105.5 


-100,8 


-110,5 


-116.9 


-112,2 


-118.4 



735.9 818.6 869.7 867.2 678,5 666.3 896.2 917.1 
1982 % billion (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3 H 501. 4 3.607.5 3,713.3 3.704.7 3.7*6.0 3,731.5 3,772.2 3,795.3 



2.249.3 


2,353.6 


2.450.5 


2,434.3 


2.477,5 


2.480,5 


2.475.9 


2.467.5 


323.1 


352.7 


333.5 


369.6 


405.5 


399.0 


375.9 


365.4 


625 9 


649.5 


877,2 


880.0 


879.6 


BB0.3 


883.2 


879.0 


142.2 


147.9 


156.0 


159,0 


160 4 


158,4 


160.4 


157.3 


422.8 


4365 


444,9 


447.3 


442.2 


444.0 


447.5 


441.6 


1.100.3 


1. 150. 4 


1. 189.8 


1,164.7 


1.192.2 


1,20t. 1 


1.216.9 


1.223.1 


658 4 


636. 1 


654.0 


665.6 


645.0 


631.0 


671,6 


673.7 


596 1 


628.7 


640.2 


637.6 


638.9 


645.4 


624.2 


634.7 


62.3 


7.4 


13.6 


28. 1 


6. 1 


-14.4 


47.6 


39.0 


-94,0 


-108.2 


-145.8 


-146.8 


161.6 


-151.8 


-135.2 


-132.7 


677.7 


726.9 


7545 


751.6 


757.2 


771.8 


759.6 


766.7 


3.7 


3.2 


2.6 


2.9 


3.6 


H 7 


4.2 


3.5 


2.666.6 


2,641 . 1 


3,022.1 


3.022.4 


3,038.2 


3.061 6 


3.125.9 


3,130.6 


2.469,8 


2,542.2 


2,645.1 


2.660.2 


2,653.2 


2,656.7 


2,674,6 


2.645.5 


11.257 


11,672 


12.508 


12.525 


12.560 


12.626 


12,665 


12,858 


10.419 


10.622 


10,947 


11.024 


10.968 


10,956 


11,006 


10.865 


237, 1 


239.3 


241,6 


24 1.3 


241.9 


242.5 


243.0 


243,5 


234.9 


237.0 


239,4 


239. 1 


239.6 


240,2 


240.7 


241.5 




Annual 




1996 




1987 





1964 



121.4 



1985 



123.6 



1986 



Aug 



May 



June 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



125,1 



125. 1 



126.4 



129,2 



July 



130.3 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators 

(1967=100) 
Civilian employment <mf 1 . persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (i) 
Personal income 
{% Oil annual rate) 
Money *toc*-tt2 (aaily avg) (toil) 1/ 
Tnree-aontn Treasury bill rate (%) 
4ae Corporate bono yield (Moody's) (%) 
mousing etartl (thou) 2/ 
Auto BalBB at retail, total (mil) 
Busineee inventory/sales ratto 
Sales of all retail stores (t blO 
Nonduraole goods stores <* Oil) 

Food stores ft bill 

Eating & drinking places ft Oil) 

APparet & accessory storea (f Oil) 

1/ Annual date as of December of the year listed. 2/ Private. Including farm. P - preliminary, ft ■ revised. 
Information contact: James Malley (202) 786-1283. 



Aug P 



130.7 





165,3 


168.6 


179.3 


180.3 


186.9 


190.8 


191.4 


192,6 




105.0 


107.2 


109,6 


110.1 


112.4 


1123 


112.7 


113,1 




7.5 


7.2 


7.0 


6.6 


6.3 


6.0 


5.8 


5.9 


3 


.108.7 


3.327 


3.534.3 


3,552,9 


3.706.5 


3,715,3 


3.732.3 


3,749.8 


2 


.373,7 


2.566 5 


2.799.9 


2.718.7 


2.840.7 


2,842.3 


2,948,4 


2.862.7 




9.58 


7.48 


5.98 


5.57 


5.75 


5.69 


5.78 


6.00 




12.71 


11.37 


9,02 


8.72 


9.33 


9.32 


9.42 


9.67 


1 


,750 


1.742 


1,805 


1,800 


1.606 


1,586 


1,606 


1.582 




10.4 


11.0 


11,4 


125 


9.6 


10.0 


10.5 


12 4 




1.48 


1.50 


1.54 


1,55 


1.50 


1.49 


1.50 


— 




107.5 


115.0 


121.2 


121.8 


124.9 


126 3 


127.0 P 


128.6 




68.5 


71.6 


73.6 


73.9 


77. 1 


77.3 


77.6 P 


78. 1 




326 


23.7 


246 


24.4 


25.3 


25.4 


25,4 P 


25.7 




10.4 


11. 1 


12,1 


123 


12.7 


12.8 


12.6 P 


12.9 




5.6 


6.2 


6.7 


6.9 


7.0 


7.1 


7.2 P 


7.2 



j6 
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Table 3. — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Average 
1970-74 



Average 
1975-79 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1963 



1304 



1985 



1986 P 



Annual percent Change 



t9B7 F 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less 0. 5 . 

flea) GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Centra) ly planned 

peal GNP 

Export earnings 
Latin Amer ica 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Africa & Middle East 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Expert earnings 
Asia 

Real GNP 

CPI 

EjtPOrt earnings 

P * Prel Imlnary , F s 



55 
10.2 
27.5 


3.7 
14.0 
14.6 


2.6 
16.7 
22.6 


1.6 
15.8 
-2.2 


1.7 
14,4 
-6,8 


2.0 
IS. 7 
-2.5 


3.2 

31.3 
5.E 


3,0 

21.0 

1,8 


2.7 
11.7 
13.9 


2.5 
35.5 
133 


4 S 

84 

23.9 


3 1 

94 

14.9 


2.3 
10.9 
17.0 


1.3 

9.6 
-3.3 


1.1 

81 

-4.2 


La 

6.1 
-0.5 


6 6 


3.3 
4,7 

4,9 


3,4 

2,9 

20.6 


2.2 

2.6 

13.6 


5 1 
19.4 


3.5 

16. 1 


1.5 

16,5 


3.1 
34 


2.7 
6.0 


34 
8.2 


3.7 
t.5 


2,9 
-5 1 


3,9 
IB 


3.6 
6.7 


7.4 
23.5 
28. \ 


5, * 
53,7 
12,8 


5,3 
61.3 
30,1 


0.7 

64.9 

4.9 


-0.5 
72.6 
-9.7 


-3>7 

126.2 

-01 


3.9 

t74.3 
7 7 


3.6 
179. 3 
-S. 1 


3.7 

90,9 

-H T 7 


1.4 

241.1 

9.3 


8,9 

B. 7 

49. G 


6.4 
16.4 
43.2 


1.3 
32. 1 
38. 5 


0.0 
19.7 
-7.0 


1.4 

12.0 
-18.9 


0.1 

19.0 

-17.2 


t.t 

5.9 

-8.4 


0. 1 

5.3 

-9.3 


-1.2 

8.2 

-35.7 


0.1 
M.4 


6 
13.0 
30.1 


6.8 
8.4 
19.4 


6.3 
IS. 4 
27.3 


6.6 
14. S 
5,0 


3,6 

7.3 

-0.6 


66 
7.7 
3.5 


5.4 

8.5 
13.3 


4.0 

5.4 

-1,4 


5.B 
4,9 
6,8 


5.5 

5.6 

19 8 


forecast . I 


nformattor 


i contact; 


Timothy 


Baxter (20: 


2) 7B6-16B6. 











Farm Prices 



d by Fai 


mere, 

Annual 


U.S. Ave 


rage 
















1986 
Sept 








1987 






1984 


1985 


19B6 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug R 


Sept P 








1977-100 












143 


128 


t23 


122 


I2S 


129 


131 


128 


127 


129 


139 


170 


106 


97 


103 


109 


Ml 


106 


103 


106 


144 


133 


109 


91 


103 


105 


97 


92 


94 


100 


145 


122 


9B 


77 


84 


93 


90 


86 


83 


84 


14B 


123 


96 


73 


79 


85 


87 


87 


78 


78 


108 


93 


91 


79 


87 


107 


MB 


118 


108 


1C8 


153 


153 


13B 


136 


130 


130 


130 


4 27 


137 


136 


109 


64 


77 


75 


74 


78 


BO 


79 


80 


79 1 


203 


181 


167 


173 


166 


170 


199 


167 


176 


131 


220 


192 


175 


182 


173 


178 


212 


Ml 


188 


193 


135 


137 


129 


131 


141 


137 


138 


134 


127 


145 


133 


122 


123 


126 


139 


132 


120 


132 


133 


146 


157 


134 


114 


109 


143 


174 


173 


163 


124 


106 


146 


\ 36 


138 


146 


147 


14B 


150 


149 


151 


151 


151 


142 


145 


155 


165 


169 


173 


170 


171 


171 


139 


131 


129 


133 


127 


124 


123 


124 


127 


130 


135 


119 


12B 


136 


112 


107 


104 


105 


110 


113 


165 


163 


159 


__ 


162 


__ 


__ 


164 


__ 


__ 


155 


161 


145 


-- 


147 


— 


— 


149 


-» 


-- 


135 


116 


108 


-- 


101 


-i 


— 


105 


-- 


— 


154 


154 


153 


-- 


179 


— 


-- 


182 


-- 


-- 


151 


153 


14B 


-- 


149 


~z 


" 


149 


-- 


-- 


143 


135 


124 


— 


117 


-- 


— 


117 


-"-" 


-- 


126 


12B 


127 




123 


-- 


-- 


133 


-"*■ 


— 


201 


301 


163 


-- 


164 


-- 


-- 


170 


-- 


--'" 


147 


146 


144 


— i 


♦45 


--- 


— 


145 


- — 


-T 


182 


193 


198 


-- 


210 


-- 


-- 


212 


-~ 


"- 


191 


178 


174 


-- 


174 


-- 


~~ 


174 


" 


"- 


180 


(83 


184 


— 


186 


« 


— 


186 


-_-- 


." 


138 


136 


136 


-- 


136 


" 


-- 


136 


— 


" 


153 


150 


150 


-- 


148 


-- 


-- 


148 


— 


" 


It 257 


23 B 


213 


— 


207 


— 


-- 


207 


■- 


"- 


133 


133 


134 


— 


136 


— 


-- 


136 


-- 


"- 


15 1 


154 


160 


-- 


171 


-- 


-- 


171 


« — 


"- 


(62 


157 


151 


-- 


153 


-- 


-- 


154 


— 


► " 


86 


79 


77 


77 


77 


80 


81 


7B 


77 


79 


fi&Q 


685 


560 


558 


573 


5B9 


597 


563 


583 


590 


1 h l32 


1.130 


1,097 


-- 


1, 116 


-- 


— 


1.127 


— 


-- 


57 


53 


51 


— 


51 


-' 


— 


52 


— 


-- 



Prices received 
Al 1 farm Products 
All crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains § hay 

Feed grams 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oll-Oearlng crops 
Fruit, all 

Fretn market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

Fresh aarket 
Potatoee 8 dry beans 
Livestock 8 products 
Meat animals 
Dairy Products 
Poultry 8 eggs 
Prices 'Paid 

Commodities 8 services, 

interest, taxes, » uage rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder 1 ivestock 
Seed 

ferti»i*ir 

Agricultural Chemicals 
fvfllt I er*rgy 
Fern 8 motor Supplies 
AUtos 8 iruCht 

Trictors 4 eelf-propel ted machinery 
Other micf>1f»ry 
avoiding 8 fencing 
Fare services 8 CAth rant 
Intermit pa y *1e per *cre On ferm real estate debt 
Taxes Payable par acre on fare real estate 
W. 3e rate* (seasonally aajuitedl 
Production (ten*, interest, tanas. 8 Mage rates 

Ratio, price* received to prlcei peld 2/ 
Price* received 11910- 14. 100* 
Prices Paid. etc. (Parity index) 11910-14-100) 
parity rati* 1 1910* 14- 100) 21 

1/ Fresh market for nontltrua: freih nerket and proceselng for eltrua. 71 ftetlo of IndB* of prlcei received for all farm products to 
index of prices paid for conned! t let end tervlcei. Interest, taxes, eno ujge rates. Ratio derived uflng the most recent prices Peid 
Inoex, Pnces paid Oata uMl be ^bllihed In January. April, July, eno Dctooar. P - preliminary. H * revised. 

Information contact- National Agricultural Statistics Service (203) 447^3446^ 
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Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



1984 



Annual ' 



1985 



f98G 



t986 



Sept 



Apr 



May 



19B7 



June 



July 



Aug R Sept P 



Crops 



All wheat U/puJ 


3.46 


3.20 


2. .71 


2.28 


2,62 


2.66 


2,45 


2.31 


2.36 


2.52 


Rice, rougn U/cwt ) 


8.32 


7.85 


5.04 


3.82 


3.64 


3.74 


3.68 


3.65 


3.74 


3.73 


Corn II/ou) 


3.05 


2.49 


1.96 


1.45 


1,52 


1.66 


1.69 


1.60 


1.47 


1.52 


Sor-gtKjn |$/cwt) 


4.60 


3.97 


3.11 


2.36 


2.58 


2.G9 


2.80 


2.68 


2.52 


2.51 


All nay* baled (t/ton) 


75.38 


G9.93 


61.80 


57,80 


62,90 


73.30 


63.20 


G1 60 


61.80 


65. 10 


Soybeans (S/buP 


7.03 


5.42 


5.00 


4.85 


4.90 


5,20 


5.36 


5.25 


5.02 


5.00 


,'Cotton* upland (cts/lb> 


65,6 


56 1 


54.7 


47.5 


52.6 


64.8 


71.5 


71,7 


65.3 


65 3 


.Potatoes (t/cwt) 


5.69 


3.92 


4.94 


4.28 


5.91 


7.45 


7 43 


6.89 


510 


4.27 


Lettuce (S/cwtk 


11.00 


10 90 


11.90 


12.60 


9,22 


8.54 


8.71 


16,90 


18.00 


20.00 


TonatOHia ll/cwt) 


25 GO 


24. tO 


25. tO 


■20.70 


2G.S0 


28.30 


26.00 


20.80 


16.50 


22 90 


OnfonS (l/cwt) 


11,70 


9.97 


9.80 


10.90 


26.30 


23,10 


17,00 


14.30 


9.79 


10.30 


Dry Sdtale beans <S/cwt) 


18.70 


17.60 


19.00 


15,40 


17.80 


18.00 


17.60 


17.60 


16.10 


15.30 


Aoples for fresh use (cts/lb) 


15.5 


17 3 


NA 


22.3 


19.4 


21.4 


25.7 


25.3 


15.5 


1B.0 


PSara for fresh use (*/ton) 


300.00 


349.00 


393.00 


313,00 


355.00 


338,00 


630.00 


295.00 


234.00 


239.00 


Oranges* all uses ll/box) 1/ 


5.95 


7.41 


4. 18 


5.57 


4.94 


5.26 


6.22 


4.58 


6. 18 


6.01 


Grapefruit, all uses U/box) 1/ 


2.68 


4.01 


4 21 


8.22 


5.21 


4.41 


5 OB 


4.50 


5.95 


5.52 


Livestock 






















Beef cattle <S/cwt) 


57.56 


53.96 


52,84 


54.60 


62.60 


63.00 


62.50 


61. 10 


61.90 


63.60 


CaWes <S/cwt) 


60 23 


62.40 


60.89 


63.40 


75.10 


77.30 


78.80 


80.30 


B2,30 


BG.00 


Hogs (t/cwt) 


47.61 


43.88 


50, 10 


58.30 


50.80 


54.40 


60.30 


59.60 


58.60 


53.60 


Lambs (f/cwt) 


60 33 


68.07 


69. 10 


67.60 


B6. 10 


90.10 


83.50 


78.70 


76. 10 


75.40 


All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 


13,46 


12.75 


12,50 


12. BO 


12,30 


12.00 


11.90 


12.00 


12.30 


12 60 


HiU t nianuf grade (l/cwt) 


12.49 


11.72 


11.46 


H.80 


11 20 


H.00 


10.90 


10.90 


11.20 


11.50 


Broilers (cts/lb) 


33.7 


30 1 


34.5 


36.5 


29.6 


30.0 


27.6 


28. 1 


31, £ 


28.5 


Eggs (cts/ocz) 3/ 


70.3 


57,4 


60.3 


62,9 


55,6 


50.1 


50.9 


51.4 


50.6 


59 7 


TurkSyS |Cts/lb) 


46.6 


47.2 


44 4 


51.4 


36.5 


35.0 


34,5 


33, t 


31.4 


30.8 


Wool JctS/lb) 3/ 


79 5 


63.3 


66.8 


57. G 


96. a 


111.0 


94.9 


86*6 


84 i 


88.2 



1/ Equivalent on-tree returns 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs Bold at 
retail. 3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. "Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry 
edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. P ■ preliminary. R ■ revised. Na ■ not available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446 



Table 6.— Consumer Price 


f Index 


for All Ur 

Annual 
19B6 


ban Con 

19B6 
Aug 


sumers, U.S. Average {Not Seasonally Adji 

1987 1/ 


jsled) 
















Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 














1967 


MOO 










Consumer price Index, all items 


328.4 


328,6 


333 1 


334.4 


335 3 


337.7 


338.7 


340. 1 


340.8 


342,7 


Consumer price index, less 


Food 


328. 6 


328.1 


332.2 


333,6 


335.4 


337.3 


3383 


339. 6 


340.5 


342.7 


All food 




319.7 


322.7 


328 9 


330,1 


330 


331.0 


332*5 


334. 1 


333.6 


333.8 


Food away from home 




360. 1 


361.8 


368 E 


369.6 


370 9 


371.5 


372.3 


373. B 


374.9 


375.9 


Food at home 




305 3 


308 9 


315 2 


316.6 


315.8 


316.9 


318. B 


320.4 


319.1 


319.0 


Meats 2/ 




273,9 


279 .'B 


28B 6 


285.3 


2B6.4 


2B6.9 


231.8 


297. 1 


299.8 


301.0 


Beef & veal 




271.4 


270.9 


282 9 


280.7 


2B2.7 


285. B 


292.6 


297.6 


297.7 


296.2 


Pork 




273.8 


292.6 


294.0 


289,8 


2B7.2 


284.4 


289. 4 


297.7 


305.8 


308.3 


Poultry 




232.7 


255.0 


238 4 


237.0 


234. 1 


231.1 


230.5 


226.3 


226. 1 


230.0 


Fish 




443.2 


446,3 


478.0 


479.9 


4B7.4 


4BB.7 


486,6 


484,2 


4B9.7 


493.7 


Eggs 




186.3 


192,9 


193.2 


1B7.4 


480.0 


174 6 


169 5 


161.2 


168.2 


164.4 


Dairy products 3/ 




250.4 


258,3 


263.3 


264.7 


263,7 


263.2 


264.3 


263.7 


263,2 


264.2 


Fats & oils 4/ 




287.8 


287. B 


293 2 


290.3 


294,6 


291.8 


293*3 


29 1.4 


292.9 


292.6 


Fresh fruit 




369.3 


391,5 


3B9. 1 


406.7 


403.9 


417.8 


43*. B 


437.5 


416,7 


410.2 


Processed fruit 5/ 




163.3 


162.3 


165.7 


166.3 


167,5 


168 4 


170.5 


171.0 


170.2 


171 8 


frssh vegetables 




330,3 


321.9 


356.3 


377.7 


364.7 


379.4 


379.0 


396.3 


371 


351.3 


Potatoes 




307.3 


357.9 


340 1 


357.0 


355.3 


371.4 


4061 


436.1 


444.6 


407.7 


Processed vegetables 5/ 




147,4 


148,5 


150,2 


148 5 


152. 1 


150.6 


151.2 


151.9 


152.3 


152.7 


Cereals * bakery products 


5/ 


325,8 


328,2 


331.5 


332.7 


333.2 


335.6 


336.5 


337.0 


338.4 


33B.B 


Sugar ft sweets 




4i1. 1 


413, 1 


415. B 


415.8 


417.2 


417.4 


417.7 


419,3 


418, a 


419.6 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 




47B.2 


476,9 


482 6 


481.9 


475,4 


469.8 


467.9 


462.6 


458.5 


458.8 


Apparel commodities ;ess footwear 


18B.8 


188. 1 


1B7.7 


189.0 


196. 1 


199,8 


19B.5 


194. T 


190.7 


195.3 


Footwear 




211.2 


209.6 


209 9 


211.0 


216 5 


219,2 


220.8 


218.3 


214.3 


215.9 


Tobacco & smoking products 




351.0 


356.2 


3G4.9 


36B.3 


369.6 


370,4 


370.9 


372.7 


379.9 


380,8 


Beverages, alcoholic 




239.7 


240. 1 


242.5 


243.2 


243,6 


244.3 


245.0 


245.9 


246.7 


247,3 



1/ Beginning January 1987 the CPIs are calculated using 1982-84 expenditure patterns and updated population weights, 
old series were based on 1972-73 expenditure pattarnsi 2/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat, 3/ Includes 
butter. 4/ Excludes butter, 5/ December 1977-100. 



The 



Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 7.-Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







Annual 




T9B6 
Aug 








1987 








1984 


1985 


1986 P 


Mar 


Apr R 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 












1967- 


100 










F tnisned goods \f 


291. 1 


293.7 


289,7 


288.1 


292,6 


294,9 


296.3 


296.8 


297. B 


297.2 


Consumer foods 


273.3 


271,2 


278,1 


2B4.0 


280.3 


283.2 


286.7 


2B7.7 


287 € 


283.6 


Fresn fruit 


253,0 


256,1 


262.1 


274.5 


268,0 


252.5 


251.1 


260.3 


256. 1 


247.8 


Fresh & dried vegetaoles 


278.3 


245.1 


241, t 


237,8 


260.0 


258,5 


252.2 


284.9 


282.2 


232.4 


0ne<3 fruit 


3B6.6 


363.5 


377,4 


381.5 


385.6 


385.3 


384.9 


38 3. 6 


390.6 


390.5 


Canned fruit & Juice 


312,4 


323. 1 


315.1 


317.4 


323.9 


321,0 


324.5 


331. 1 


330.2 


328.0 


Frozen fruit S juice 


351.0 


362.3 


314. B 


311.2 


336.7 


341.0 


341.7 


343. 1 


343.2 


340.7 


Fresh veg. exd . potatoes 


219, 1 


205.9 


204.0 


184,8 


213.2 


209.9 


193.8 


214.0 


209.2 


158.2 


Canned veg, anO juices 


252.6 


246.9 


245. 1 


244,3 


253,8 


253,3 


25t.3 


257.5 


247.5 


249. 1 


frozen vegetaoies 


291 


298.4 


298.5 


296.5 


300.9 


301,7 


302 3 


296.9 


300 4 


300 1 


Potatoes 


397.7 


304 3 


312.6 


367. 1 


362, 1 


366, 1 


413. 1 


397.4 


39B.8 


367.2 


Eggs 


210,8 


171.0 


177.9 


191.4 


160.3 


16t.0 


150.9 


143,2 


152.4 


142.4 


Bakery products 


299.1 


313.7 


321.3 


322.9 


321.9 


322.4 


323.2 


324.8 


326.4 


327,6 


Meats 


236.8 


227.9 


235.2 


252.9 


234.8 


250.5 


265.0 


269. 1 


269.3 


257.4 


Beef $ veal 


237.1 


221.3 


216.0 


220.9 


224.2 


239,6 


251.4 


248.7 


246.2 


233.5 


Pork 


226.5 


223.8 


250.9 


296.2 


228.2 


253.5 


279.3 


295.5 


29B. 1 


281.5 


Processed poultry 


2060 


197.3 


207.8 


345.8 


190.6 


190,5 


192.9 


183 3 


1B1.4 


185 6 


Fisn 


476.0 


494 2 


530.4 


522,7 


591.5 


569,5 


640.0 


602.9 


599.7 


578.3 


Dairy products 


25*. 7 


249.4 


248.8 


249.6 


252.3 


252.0 


250.7 


251.0 


252 4 


253.8 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


294.3 


296.3 


287,9 


288.5 


29T.4 


297.3 


297.5 


300. 1 


297.0 


296.8 


Shortening & cooking oils 


an 6 


290. G 


242.4 


235.5 


23a. 6 


239.5 


244.8 


242.7 


243.7 


240.9 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


294. 1 


297,3 


2B3.5 


277.5 


286.3 


2B8.6 


289 6 


290. 1 


292,0 


292.9 


Beverages, alcohol ic 


209. B 


213.0 


217.8 


21B,B 


219.3 


220.5 


219.5 


220.2 


217.7 


219,1 


50ft Or inks 


340,2 


343,6 


349.7 


347.6 


355.2 


356.6 


356,7 


356 5 


355 3 


357.1 


Apparel 


201.3 


204.1 


206,5 


206.5 


209.1 


209.5 


209.0 


210. 1 


211.0 


211.6 


Footgear 


251,7 


256.7 


261.8 


261,6 


2G5.5 


265,1 


266.5 


263.4 


268.5 


270.3 


Tooacco products 


39B.4 


428 1 


460.4 


469.2 


4B7.4 


487.4 


487.5 


487.5 


509,3 


509.2 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


320.0 


318.7 


307.6 


304.5 


309.3 


311. 


312.7 


314. B 


317. 1 


316. 2 


Materials for food manufacturing 


271.1 


258.8 


251.0 


255.5 


250,4 


255.3 


261.5 


261 ,2 


262.0 


258,5 


fl our 


185.2 


183.0 


173.4 


165.4 


169,4 


170.4 


177.4 


168.9 


167.2 


166,9 


Ref ineo sugar 3/ 


173.5 


165.6 


166.4 


166.6 


169,3 


171,5 


170 8 


171.9 


172.7 


172. 1 


Crude vegetaoie oils 


262 2 


219.6 


135,8 


123.0 


130.7 


128. e 


144,6 


134.1 


131.5 


126. B 


Crude raatenals 4/ 


330, B 


306, f 


280.3 


276.3 


28B.6 


295.3 


304,7 


304 9 


307.8 


307 7 


Foodstuffs & feeostuffs 


259,5 


235.0 


231.0 


238 1 


229.6 


240. 1 


25 t. 3 


246.5 


243. 1 


240. 1 


Fruits ft vegetaoies 5/ 


279 1 


260.5 


261.2 


265.0 


274.8 


258.5 


262.4 


285.5 


2B2.0 


232.4 


Grains 


239.7 


202,8 


167.2 


138.9 


142.3 


149.8 


166.6 


156.0 


145.0 


133.6 


Livestock 


251.8 


229.9 


236. 1 


253,0 


247.6 


269.0 


280.5 


280.9 


274.4 


273.1 


Poul try. 1 ive 


240.6 


226 2 


248. B 


340.0 


199. 5 


202.0 


216.4 


1B0.7 


196.3 


213.4 


Fioers. plant & an f real 


228.4 


197*8 


179.3 


94.3 


182.4 


199.6 


220.6 


235,7 


243.7 


250.5 


Fluid mlk 


278.3 


264.6 


256 9 


256,2 


260.5 


256. 1 


252.5 


249.0 


253.5 


257.3 


Oilseeds 


253.3 


202.7 


196.2 


187.7 


t99.9 


206.8 


223.5 


226.6 


221.0 


213,0 


Tobacco, leaf 


274.6 


274 1 


243.0 


225.5 


230.8 


229.1 


229. 1 


229. 1 


229, 1 


223. B 


5ugar. ra* cane 


312.0 


29 1, 3 


292,2 


292.9 


305, B 


307.0 


30B.1 


309.0 


310. B 


309.5 


*1 1 commodities 


310.3 


308.7 


299 8 


297.2 


302.7 


305.0 


307.3 


309.5 


3 10 2 


310.5 


InouStrial commodities 


322.6 


323 a 


312. 1 


307 9 


315,7 


317.3 


318.6 


320.2 


322.6 


323.9 


*l i foods 6/ 


269.2 


264.5 


268.4 


273 9 


270.2 


273.2 


277.7 


27B.5 


278.5 


273. B 


Farm products ft 






















Processed foods 8 feeds 


262.4 


250.5 


2520 


255,5 


252.0 


257. 1 


263.6 


263.0 


261.8 


25B.6 


Farm products 


255.3 


230.5 


224,7 


227.0 


223.3 


231.9 


241.1 


239. 1 


236.3 


231. 1 


Processed foods ft feeds 6/ 


265.0 


260,4 


265. 1 


269.6 


266.2 


269.5 


274.7 


274,8 


274.4 


272, 1 


Cereal & oakery products 


270.5 


279.9 


281.8 


2814 


282.2 


282.7 


284.2 


2B3.4 


283.7 


284.7 


Sugar & confectionery 


301.2 


291 


295.7 


296.0 


299.8 


301,7 


30*. 2 


304.5 


307.4 


307.3 


Beverages 


273.1 


276.6 


294.3 


292 9 


290.1 


291.1 


290,3 


290,4 


288, 1 


2B92 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
gooos. 3/ &11 types and Sizes df refined Sugar. - (Qec. 1977«t00), 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw* intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alconoMc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), (1977*100) R = revised. P ■=■ preliminary. 

Information Contact; Bureau Of LaOor Statistics (202) 523-1913, 



Novemoer iVb/ 



#1 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8,-Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market OMkei 1/ 

He tan coil (1967-1001 

Far* velue *t967*l00> 

F*r*-rat*il iPraad (l967-lOQ> 

Fvn valua/retiil Colt 1*) 
Heat PraJoCti 
™fl*Ttil Celt I 1967-IDO* 

Farn v ilu* | 1967*100) 

Fara-rattil tpraad (1967*100) 

Fir* valua/ratait CQSt (%) 
Dairy Product* 

BetaH coit < 1967-100} 

Fare v aTue <l967-tO0l 

Far™-reta*1 tPr»*d <l967ai00> 

fftm value/retail cost (%) 
POul try 

BetaiT co*t ( I067< 100) 

Fara watve 1 1967- iDOl 

Farm-rat*il IprMO H967-100) 

Farm v»lu»/ret*i1 Cd*t (%| 

*w* 

Ratal I co*t 4 1967*1001 

F*rn v *1ue \ IIST-iOOl 

Farm-rtrail tPrtad (196?a|00) 

Farn v a1ua/retal1 cell l%) 
Ceraal 6 oaktr v ProouCts 

Qatat > con < 1967-1001 

Farm v »1ue I IK?- 100) 

Far»-r*tai1 ■Preati < 1967-100) 

Fara valiJt/ratail coit \%\ 
Fraan Fruita 

Rata i I coit 4t9t7'10Q> 

Far* value 4i9&7*IDO| 

Far#-raiai1 ipraao <1967*100* 

Far* value/ratail coat (X) 
rrtlh -vgttaolti 

Retail CC*t* (1967-100} 

Farn value I I967MOO) 

Famt-ratail tpreed 1 1967< 100> 

Farm vaiut/rttail CQst 1%) 
Pracetted fruiti 6 -egetaolas 

attail coit 1 1967**00> 

Fara value (4967-100) 

Fara-rataM apr*ad <I96T*100> 

Farn v a1w»/ratiH coats <%) 
Fan 6 oils 

Betall cott I l967alOO) 

Farm value M967-1O0) 

FarJi-rtiatl sPread M967-100) 

Farm valua/retan cost (%) 



Beaf. Choica 

Retail Pnce 3/ lets/lb) 
Net certaSs viLi 3/ tcts) 
K,Et Fa™ value 4/ lets) 
Far«-rfltaiJ BPraad lets) 

CarCas*-ratal1 tPraad 5/ lc\*\ 
Farrn-careafis Spread 6/ lets) 
Farn value/retail price <%) 
Pork 

Ratal I Prica 3/ lct*7lb> 
imciesai* value 3/ lets) 
Net Farn valu* 4/ Jctst 
Farn-raTail spread icttl 

Unolesale-reteil »pr«ad 3/ lets) 
Fani-trnclesale sPraad 6/ fctsl 
Farm value/retah price U) 

1/ Retail cost* are easaO on mdaxas oF ratal! pneas For domett teat 1y Produced fara Faoda fi-oa the CM-U ouoltshed ncnthly by 
tn* Bureau of Lapse Statistics. Tna farn velue 1* t*e Payment to Farnari far quantity oF farn Product •qutvelant to rata*] unit, 
less allO*anc* fflr byProcuCt. Farn values a<-e baaad on PrtCes »t F^rst potnt OF aala and **Y *nc»uda w mating cnar^ei Sucn as 
grading and pac*i"» for ic«a ccvwoditttt. tra fara-rata*1 apraad. tra tftFfaranca bati-atn ttm rttatl prKa ana iha fara vaiu«, 
rpprat»nt* cnar^es Far atstnoling* Procaistng, T^antpOrt lng 4 and dtatr t&ut ing trata fooda, 3/ Citlaatad »t1»ntad avaraga or tea oF 
rata* I Cull FrOa pork ana cn^iCa yialO grada 3 ctef carCassat Retail cut prlcei Froa |LS, 1/ »1u« oF CWctii quantity loeeFl 
ano ^Oltsal* Cvti (por^> aayivalant to 1 lb. of rata* I cut*: be#F adjusted For value oF fat an0 bdnt OvProouCtt. a/ iirkit value 
to proo*jC*r For quantity oF live anival equivalent to 1 lb. oF ratat 1 cuts atnus value of byproduct*. V Bepresents cnarga* for 
retailing ana et^er nar hating nrvicit tuc^ a» faar <cat *rtg. tfnolesaHrtg. and In-City transportation. 6/ flapresents Charges i*adti 
for M^estoch *antat>ng, proca«ing r jrx? transpc-tat ton to City Where Consumed. 

tote: Annual nlitortcel data on Fara- retail price spraaos nay Oa Found In Food Consult 1 on t Prlcaiam* E foend i ture* t Stall stieat 
Bulletin 7«. EaS. USD*. ' ^ " *" ' 

Information contacts: Dema Dunnaa (202) 7Sfi-ia70; Bon Custafson ilQll T«6-ia30. 





Annual 








Apr 


May 


19B7 

uun* 


July 






1986 
Aug 


Mr 




19A3 


1984 


1995 


108* 


Aug 


368,7 


379.3 


393.6 


288.7 


293.9 


398 9 


399.8 


303.7 


305.7 


305.3 


305,0 


343,3 


355.4 


337.3 


334.1 


347.3 


236.5 


340. T 


346, B 


249,4 


347.4 


342.7 


384 3 


343 3 


309,3 


330.9 


319.7 


335.5 


334.9 


335.5 


339,8 


33fi. 1 


34 t. 7 


33.4 


33.9 


31 i 


30.0 


31 3 


39,3 


30.7 


30.3 


30.3 


30.0 


29.4 


3£7, 7 


3GS.1 


365.5 


373.9 


379.9 


396. 1 


385.5 


391.5 


397.7 


2996 


301 ,0 


23 a 


341.5 


2218 


339.1 


349.0 


3334 


345.3 


360.5 


370.1 


369.3 


257.6 


304.0 


399.1 


3lfi 6 


376.3 


315,1 


349 O 


333.6 


337. B 


330.1 


336.3 


351.9 


47.6 


48. 6 


45. 1 


45.1 


48.0 


43,9 


46,3 


46 ,3 


48.9 


49.3 


46.2 


350 


353.3 


351.0 


359.4 


359.3 


263.3 


263.0 


263.7 


263.3 


363.3 


264.2 


263,1 


25B.fi 


349.3 


341.9 


339.7 


345.5 


341,0 


338.0 


337.1 


338.8 


341.7 


339,3 


34B.3 


366 * 


373,3 


374,6 


278,7 


281.6 


296.3 


366.1 


284.6 


20^,0 


49.0 


47.8 


45.0 


43.7 


43.4 


43 6 


43.0 


42.2 


43,1 


43.4 


42,8 


T97.5 


31B.5 


316 4 


333.7 


355 


234. 1 


230,7 


330.4 


338.6 


236.1 


230 


313.0 


349.9 


334.9 


355.4 


336,4 


314.6 


316.6 


316,0 


301 9 


303.6 


219 8 


163,4 


18B.1 


193.4 


310.9 


185.9 


353,0 


245,2 


344,3 


354,4 


348.0 


339.9 


53. T 


56,3 


S3 4 


54.0 


63.0 


45. 1 


46.0 


46. 1 


43.4 


44.1 


47.0 


1»7.» 


309,0 


174 3 


186.3 


192 9 


1*3,3 


175.0 


169. a 


161.5 


168.3 


164.4 


306.1 


330.3 


178.9 


193. T 


199,0 


164.9 


166. T 


143.7 


147.6 


149.9 


146.S 


159.6 


173.3 


167,6 


177.1 


134,1 


303,6 


187.0 


207.0 


181,7 


194.6 


T90.3 


65. 1 


65 \ 


60.7 


61,1 


G1-0 


54.0 


56.3 


50 


54.0 


53.7 


53.6 


292.* 


305.3 


3T7,0 


325. e 


338.3 


333 9 


335.0 


335.6 


336.3 


338.4 


338.8 


iU.fi 


192,0 


17* 9 


143 3 


133.9 


131.5 


131.0 


133 


128.0 


133.3 


123 6 


314.0 


328.7 


346.3 


363.7 


370,5 


374.6 


377.3 


377.4 


379.4 


3B3 a 


383.3 


11.1 


1 10.B 


9.5 


7.5 


6,5 


6,fi 


6,7 


6. a 


6.5 


6.3 


6.3 


303.6 


345,3 


383.5 


390.1 


418.3 


429.3 


443*1 


464.4 


476.2 


459.9 


452 


330,6 


315, 1 


303.7 


285,3 


390,9 


233.5 


357.3 


297,0 


313. 1 


389 5 


343.4 


340.6 


358.9 


419.9 


437. 1 


475.3 


495.1 


535.1 


539.2 


549.9 


536.4 


546.1 


33.5 


38. 3 


34.4 


23.7 


31.5 


30.4 


18.0 


19 


20,3 


♦ 9.5 


16.6 


399.3 


33 T B 


317.5 


330.3 


33t.9 


363.6 


370,0 


376.0 


395 4 


371,0 


351.3 


367,4 


398.7 


256,7 


348. 1 


363.9 


298.8 


301.6 


393.4 


314,7 


310.0 


317,6 


314,3 


347.4 


34fi,1 


369 


349.3 


394 1 


414.0 


414.0 


433.3 


395.9 


367.1 


38.6 


38.8 


33 9 


34.0 


36.2 


36.3 


36.5 


25,0 


25,4 


37.4 


28.9 


268.8 


306.1 


314.1 


303.1 


309.3 


31?, 9 


317,0 


3 19,0 


320 3 


331.0 


323,0 


3005 


343.9 


378.5 


336.3 


317.5 


369.5 


365.6 


364. T 


358.4 


338,1 


335.9 


396.3 


297.3 


399.9 


305.3 


307.4 


306.5 


306.5 


306 « 


313.3 


317.3 


320. 1 


IB. 9 


20.3 


21 9 


19.1 


18.6 


3t 1 


30. B 


30.7 


19.0 


19.1 


18. B 


363. 1 


238,0 


394.4 


267.8 


287.9 


393.9 


391.4 


392.0 


39t*B 


392.9 


303,6 


351.0 


324.8 


371.3 


199,1 


197.0 


193 5 


IBB.1 


198.3 


IBB. 5 


139.7 


138,0 


367. a 


273.8 


303.3 


321.9 


336.6 


333.9 


331.3 


329,1 


331,6 


332.6 


332.9 


36.5 


31.3 


35.fi 


19.4 


18.1 


18 3 


17,9 


18,9 


17 a 


18,0 


17. a 




Annual 




1996 

Aug 








1987 






1933 


1984 


1995 


1986 


*ar 


Apr 


My 


June 


Jul y 


Aug 


238.1 


239,6 


333,6 


330.7 


230.3 


3336 


3J6 1 


243.4 


349.4 


248.2 


245.4 


145.4 


I47.fi 


135.2 


f33.1 


135.6 


i39.5 


150.9 


159,9 


157.6 


1.18,8 


142*6 


13G.2 


140.0 


i36. a 


134.4 


138.2 


133.4 


143.7 


190,9 


MB. 7 


139.1 


136,, 3 


101,9 


99.6 


105.9 


*06,3 


103.0 


TOO. 2 


03.1 


93,5 


100,7 


109,1 


109.1 


93,7 


93.0 


97.4 


97.6 


94.6 


94.1 


85.9 


63.5 


91,8 


99,4 


103 6 


9.2 


7.6 


3.4 


8.7 


7.4 


6. 1 


7.2 


9.0 


6.9 


9.7 


6.3 


&7 


59 


55 


54 


56 


5T 


61 


63 


60 


56 


56 


169.8 


163.0 


163.0 


178.4 


190.3 


181.3 


178,9 


183.7 


187.6 


193.6 


196.3 


108.9 


M0. 1 


101.1 


1109 


i3l.fi 


102.3 


108.4 


117,0 


134,3 


1262 


137.0 


76.5 


77.4 


7t.4 


82.4 


102.0 


76.8 


93. 1 


89,3 


96,2 


99.8 


96.8 


93.3 


84,6 


90.6 


96,0 


88,3 


104.5 


96.2 


94.4 


B9.4 


94.6 


99 4 


60.9 


51.9 


60.9 


67.5 


56.4 


79, 1 


70.5 


66,7 


63.3 


67.4 


69.3 


32.4 


33.7 


29.7 


38.5 


29.1 


35.4 


25-7 


27.7 


36.1 


37,4 


302 


45 


49 


44 


46 


54 


42 


46 


49 


52 


51 


49 
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Table 9,— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the Sept. issue) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 



Livestock and Products 



Table 10. 


-U.S. 


Meat Supply & Use 


































Uni- 




Civil tan 










Pro- 












tary 




Consumption 










duc- 












Con- 








Primary 












Beg, 


tion 


: 


[m- 


Tata] 


Ex- 


Ship- 


•UfflP- 


Ending 




Per 


market 


! 


tern 1 ' 


Stocks 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


ports 


ments 


tton 


stock! 


Total 


Capita 2/ 


price 3/ 














Ml M Ion 


pounds 4/ 






Pounds 




Beef: 




























1935 




358 


23.728 


2 


.071 


26. 157 


328 


51 


115 


3f7 


25,346 


79.1 


58.37 


1986 




317 


24,371 


2 


,139 


26.817 


521 


52 


110 


3 1 1 


25,823 


79.8 


S7.75 


1987 F 




311 


23.450 


2 


.250 


26,011 


630 


54 


110 


300 


24,9(7 


76,3 


64-65 


1938 F 




300 


22,358 


2 


,275 


24,933 


500 


60 


MO 


325 


23.938 


72 9 


62-66 


Pork r 




























1985 




274 


1 4 , 80? 


1 


, 128 


(6 , 209 


128 


131 


70 


229 


15,651 


62.1 


44.77 


1936 




229 


14.063 


1 


.123 


+5,414 


86 


132 


73 


497 


14,927 


58.6 


51.19 


1987 F 




197 


M.205 


t 


.200 


15.602 


100 


136 


80 


200 


15.087 


58.7 


53-54 


1988 F 




200 


15.715 


\ 


.225 


17. 140 


120 


140 


80 


275 


16,525 


63.7 


37-43 


Veal \ 




























19BS 




14 


51S 




20 


549 


4 


1 


7 


M 


526 


1,8 


62.42 


t9B6 




11 


524 




27 


562 


5 


1 


6 


7 


543 


1.9 


60.89 


198? F 




7 


440 




20 


467 


6 


,1 


3 7 


7 


446 


15 


77-7B 


1999 f 




7 


415 




25 


447 


5 


'1 


% 


7 


427 


1,5 


75-81 


Lamb and mutton; 


























1985 




T 


358 




36 


401 


1 


2 





13 


385 


1 .4 


66,6 1 


1986 




13 


338 




4T 


392 


1 


2 


0. 


12 


375 


1.4 


£9,46 


1997 F 




12 


314 




45 


371 


2 


2 





8 


359 


1.3 


79-80 


1988 F 




9 


337 




50 


395 


2 


1 


p 


9 


383 


1.4 


70-76 


Total red 


meat: 


























1985 




653 


39 . 408 


3 


,255 


43,316 


4£t 


195 


t92 


570 


4 1 , 90S 


144,5 


NA 


1936 




570 


39 ■ 296 


3 


,3(9 


43,185 


613 


187 


189 


527 


41.670 


Ml. 7 


tit, 


1987 F 




527 


38.409 


3 


,515 


42.450 


738 


193 


f9T 


515 


40,808 


137 8 


HA 


1988 F 




515 


33.825 


3 


,575 


42.9*5 


627 


202 


197 


616 


41,273 


(39.1 


NA 


Brol lers; 




























$985 




20 


13,762 







13.781 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13,16* 


55.5 


50,8 


tgae 




27 


14,316 







14.342 


566 


149 


35 u 


24 


13.568 


56.7 


56.9 


1987 F 




24 


15.504 







15.528 


774 


141 


33 


25 


14.554 


60.2 


47-48 


i983 F 




25 


16,282 







16.307 


650 


140 


36" 


25 


15.456 


63.4 


40-46 


Mature chicken 


























1985 




H9 


636 







755 


21 


1 


= 2 


144 


587 


2.5 


NA 


1988 




144 


629 







773 


16 


3 


2 


163 


589 


2,5 


NA 


1987 F 




163 


65 1 







814 


24 


3 


2 


130 


654 


2.7 


NA 


1988 F 




130 


£52 







732 


20 


4 


* 


135 


622 


2.6 


NA 


Turkey** 




























1965 




125 


2.942 







3,067 


27 


$ 


13 


150 


2.870 


12.1 


75.5 


1996 




150 


3.27 1 







3.422 


27 


4 


10 


178 


3.202 


13 4 


72.2 


t9B7 F 




(78 


3.827 







4,005 


30 


2 


15 


300 


3.657 


15. 1 


56-57 


1998 F 




300 


4.072 







4,372 


30 


4 


16 


200 


4.122 


16,9 


51-57 


Total poultry 


























1985 




264 


17.340 







17.604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


16,619 


70, 1 


N* 


1996 




321 


18.218 







18,531 


609 


(56 


4? 


365 


17.359 


72.5 


NA 


1987 F 




365 


19.982 







20,347 


829 


147 


SI 


455 


16.866 


78.0 


NA 


1389 F 




455 


21.007 







21.462 


700 


(49 


53 


360 


20,201 


82.8 


NA 


&eo meat & 


poul try 


























1985 




9*7 


56.748 


3. 


255 


60.920 


926 


336 


241 


891 


58.53G 


214.6 


NA 


1986 




891 


57,512 


3, 


,319 


61.T22 


1,222 


343 


236 


892 


59,029 


2(4.3 


NA 


1997 F 




892 


58.391 


3, 


,515 


62.797 


1,587 


339 


248 


970 


59.673 


215,9 


NA 


1988 F 




970 


59.632 


3, 


.575 


64.377 


1,327 


350 


250 


976 


61.474 


221,9 


NA 



1/ Total including ferm Production for red ifceatl and feoareTly Inspected plus non-federal Jy Inspected for poultry 2/ Retail 
*etght basis. 3/ Dollars Per cwt for red meat; Cente per pound for poultry Beef: choice steers. Omana 900-1.400 lbs*: park: 
tarrows end gilts, 7 markets; veal; farm price Of calvaei lamb and mutton: choice slaughter lanba, San inpelo. Broilers 
Wholesale 12-Cfty average; turkeys: anolesale Nr 1-16 lb, young nens. 4/ Carcass yelgnt for red meets anO certified 
ready-tc-COOk for poultry NA » not available. F ■ forecast. 

Information contact! Ron Gustafton, Lei and Southard, or Mark Weimar (202) 786-1830. 
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Table 11,-U,S, Egg Supply & Use 



1983 

1984 
1985 
tSBG 

1987 F 

1988 F 



Pro- 

Seg . due * 

stocks tion 



9.3 
11. 1 
10.7 
10. J 
10,0 



S . 70fl , 2 

5 €81 A 
5.7t4,9 
5.780.0 
5.750,0 



Iw- 
porta 



20.3 5.659.2 21.4 



33.0 
13,7 
137 

8,0 



Total 
supply 



5.703.0 
5.749 5 
5.713.2 
5.739.1 
5.797.2 
5.768.0 



En- 
portS 



Mil 1- 
SMp- tary 

merits use 



Ml 1 1 ton dozen 



85.8 
58.3 

70.6 
101.6 
110,3 
105.0 



36.6 
37. B 
30.3 
28.0 
33. 1 
34.0 



35.1 
17.6 
30.2 
t7.5 
18,6 
30.0 



Hatch- 
ing 

u*e 



500.0 
539.7 
548. 1 
565.9 
59 f I 
635.0 



End 1 no; 
Stocks 



9.3 
11, 1 
10.7 
10.4 
10.0 
10.0 



C wl 1 ian 
ConiumPt iOn 



Total 



5.056 
5. 105 
5.032 
5,016 
5.044 
4.9B4 



Per 
capita 

No 

360.8 

260.9 

354.7 

351,5 

250,4 

345,3 



Wholesale 
price' 

Cts/ool 

75 3 

BO. 9 

£6.4 

71.1 
63-64 
60-66 



■ Cartoned Grade A 1 arga eggs In He* York. F * forecast. Information contact: Mark Weimar |J02) 786*1830. 



Table 12,-U,S, Milk Supply & Use 1 



Calendar 
year 



1980 
1981 
1983 
1933 
19B4 
19B5 
19B6 
1987 



Pro- 
auc- 
tion 



128 

132. 
135. 
139 
t?5, 
143, 
H4. 
142, 



Farm 
use 



Commercial 



Farm 
market- 
ings 



Beg. 
stocks 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
commer- 
cial 
supp 1 y 



CCC 

net re- 
move 1 s 



126.1 
130.5 
133.1 
137,3 
132.5 
140,7 
141,5 
139.4 



J.9 
4,6 
4,2 



8111 ion pounds 

2.1 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2,8 
2.7 
2.7 



133.6 
138-5 
141.0 
144.5 
140.5 
148-4 
149,1 
146,3 



a, a 

12,9 
14,3 

16. a 

B.6 
13.2 

10.8 
5.5 



Commercial 

D1sap- 
Endl ng pear- 
stocks ance 



5.8 
5.4 
4,6 

5.2 
4.9 
4.6 
4.2 
4.3 



H9 r 
120,3 
122,1 
122,5 
126.9 
130,6 
134.0 
136.5 



All 
milk 
price 
2/ 

t/cut 

t3.05 
13.77 
13.61 
13.5B 
13.46 
12.75 
12,51 
12.60 



1/ WiTkfat basis, 'Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. P = preliminary. F ■ forecast. 
Information contact: dim Miller (2D2) 7B6-1B30, 



"I able 13. — Poultry a Eggs 



Annual 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1986 

Aug 



1987 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



Ouly 



Aug 



Broilers 

Federally inspected 
slaughter, certified |nM lt>) 

WhOTe»al* Price, 
12-cit,* Icts/ib) 

Price of jro-er fiid (S/tOn) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
StdCki beginning of period (mil lb) 
Broiler-type chick* Matched (nil) 2/ 
Turkeyt 

Federally inspected slaughter. 

Certified |m1! lb) 
tfholeiale price, Eattern U,S.. 

8-16 lb >Oung hens (cts/lfc) 
Price of Turkey grower faad IS/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (ml lb) 
PguKa placed m U.S. lull) 

E994 

Farm Production (mill 

Average numoer of layers (ail) 3/ 

Rate of lay leggs per layer 

on farms) 3/ 
CartOnetf price, N«y Ybrk, grade * 

large icts/uoz) 4/ 
Price of laying feed (*/ton) 
Egg-Feed price ratio t/ 

Stocks, Heat of nonth 

Shell I ml 1 aozi 

frozen imi 1 aoz ) 
Replacement cmCks hatched (»1IJ 



12.998.6 13.569.2 14.2&S. 6 1, IB 1.0 t, 296.0 1,277,1 1,261.0 1.371.5 1.336,6 1.236.5 



55.6 
233 
2 B 

21.2 
4.593,9 



50. B 

197 

3.1 

19,7 

4.303,8 



56,9 

26.6 
5,013.3 



2.574 2.800 3,133 



74.4 
245 
3,8 

161.8 
190.0 



75,5 
212 

4.4 
*25,3 
f97 ,B 



72.2 
N* 

150,2 
225,4 



66.49B 
278 



66.261 
277 



68.579 
278 



245 

BO, 9 
206 
6 B 



.39 
8.9 
459 



247 

66.4 

182 
6.3 



.93 
10.2 
407 



247 

71. 1 



N* 



69.7 
191 
4.6 

24.0 
416.0 



48.5 
176 
3.3 

23.5 
457.2 



48.6 
185 
3.2 

25. f 
454,3 



50,5 
182 
3.3 

26,9 
471.2 



45. 3 
1B4 

3,0 

26. 9 

458.1 



46,8 
194 
2.9 

24,2 
458.9 



52.6 
192 
3 3 

24.9 
449,9 



399.4 241,0 256. B 274.2 335,8 358,8 353,5 



BO. 5 
221 

4.6 
388,1 

16,4 



5.713 
227 

20.9 

72, B 

171 
7,3 



SO, 3 
209 

3.S 
211.4 

25.2 



6,040 
236 

21.4 

62.0 
165 
6.6 



58,3 
209 

3.5 
226,6 

26,1 



5*800 
233 

20,8 

62.4 
166 
6.7 



55.3 
212 

3.3 

250.9 

26.6 



5,830 
231 

211 

55,6 
167 
6.0 



55*7 
209 

3.3 
301,4 

27.0 



56,3 
214 

3. 1 
361,1 

26,0 



5.620 
229 

20.3 

5S,T 
167 

6,1 



5,790 
229 

20. B 

59.1 
177 
5,8 



.72 
10. 
425 



75 
H,5 
33,4 



.75 
10.2 
42,3 



.96 
11.0 
42*1 



,84 
11,3 
41 4 



1. 14 
13.2 
38 



.95 
12.9 
33,5 



56.1 
217 
2.9 

472,5 
20.0 



5,790 
23« 

20.8 

63.2 
178 
5,7 



t.02 
13. 1 
35,3 



1/ POunos Of Feeo eoual in valu* to I dozen eggs or 1 id. Of Droller or turkey llveneignt. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks are 
Currently reported for 12 at* tea only; henceforth, hatch of broiler-type chlCkfl utll be uteo »* a substitute 3/ Monthly data 
only available for 20 atatas, 4/ Prict of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. NA - not available, 

Information contact: *ark ueiftar (302) 7BG-t830. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 1986 1967 

1994 19B5 19B6 Aug Mar Apr May dune July Aug 



Milk prices. Minnesota-tflscona m. 

3.5* fat U/cwt) 1/ 1329 If . 48 11/30 fVaS' 11.03 11,00 11.00 11.07 1 1 - 17 11^7 

Wholesale prices 

flutter* Grade A Chi, tcts/lb) 148.8 Ul.l 144,5 153.9 137. B 13B.B 138.4 144.6 149 UB. 1 

4m. cheese. Wift 
assembly pt , (cts/lb) 

Nnnftt dry lilt (cts/lb) 3/ 
USD* net rfrmOval s 

Total nlU equiv. (nil lb) 3/ 

Sutter Imll lb) 

Am. cneese («f I lb) 

Nonfat dry imlk Utl lb) 

Milk 

Milk prod. 21 states Imil lb) 
Milk per cow (lb) 
Numoer of milk cous tthou) 
U.S. milk production (mil lb) 
StOCk. beginning 
Total (ml lb) 
Co^iiercisl (nil lb) 
Government (nil lb) 
Imports, total (mil lo) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
mi l*i tquiv . (mil tb) 
Butter 

Production (ail lo) 
Stocks, beginning i mi 1 lb) 
Commercial disappearance ( ml 1 lb) 
American Cheese 

Production (mil lo) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lo) 

Other cheese 

Production (mi 1 lb) 

Stocks, beginning Imll lb) 

Commercial t*1« appearance (nil lb) 
Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mi 1 lb) 

StoCkS. beginning (mil lb) 

Commercial disappearance (mil lo) 
Frozen oessert 

Production (mil gal) 4/ 1.241. B f .251,0 1.348,6 134.4 107 5 113.0 118.8 134.6 135.9 123.3,, 

Annual 19B6 1987 

1984 

Milk production (nilt lb) 

Milk Per cow 1 lo) 

MO. of milk cows (thou) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs It/cut nlU) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk, 3/ Prices Paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process 
3/ Milk-Equwalent, fat-basis 4/ Ice Cream. Ice mill*, and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for 
pMCe-suPPort deductions. 6/ Estimated. P - preliminary. NA - not available. 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1830. 



138.0 
90.9 


137.7 
B4.0 


137.3 
80.6 


129.5 
BO. 6 


133.3 
7B.9 


133.4 
79.0 


133.0 
79. 1 


133.0 
79.3 


133 3 
79.3 


135.5 
79.6 


B. 637.0 
302.3 
447.3 
€78.4 


13. 174,1 
334,3 
629.0 
940.6 


10.628 1 
387.6 
468.4 
837.3 


111.0 
-4.5 
30.3 
46.6 


646.5 
16.9 
39.9 
57,7 


598.8 

13 6 
33 

61.0 


519.4 
14.0 
33.3 
58,8 


384.5 

4,0 

30,1 

67.3 


157.8 

-.2 

15.7 

53.3 


148,9 

t.O 

13.2 

39.6 


114,545 

12.691 

9,026 

135.450 


1 3 1 , 04 3 

13, 160 

9.198 

143.147 


132.185 10. 169 

13.445 1,133 

9.0BB B. 974 

144.080 6/1K930 


10.376 

1. 180 

B. 793 

6/12.361 


10,378 

1. 1B3 

8.780 

6/12.21B 


10,957 

1.249 

B.773 

6/13,941 


10.491 

1. 196 

B.771 

6/12.382 


10.433 

1. 188 

B. 735 

6/13.236 


10.370 

1.171 

B.T73 

6/13.015 


23.646 
5.334 

17.443 
3.741 


16.704 
4.937 

11.767 
3.777 


13,695 
4.590 
9,105 
3.733 


17,974 

5,284 

13.690 

213 


1 3 . 07 1 

4.363 

8.709 

195 


13.319 

4.446 

3,873 

167 


13. 101 

4,813 

B.2SB 

145 


13.310 

5.161 

8. MB 

160 


13.734 

5,661 

7,063 

34 4 


11.770 

5696 

6.074 

NA 


136.913 


130.640 


134.049 


1 1 , 750 


41.SI3 


11 . 209 


11,902 


11.347 


12.077 


NA 


1.103,3 
499,4 
903,7 


1.347.B 
396.5 
918,2 


1.202.4 
305,5 
933.9 


69.9 

337.6 

72.8 


107.6 

231.6 

91,5 


104.3 

354.0 

86.3 


101.7 

347.9 

79.3 


83, 1 

250.2 

63.2 


76.3 

337,9 

79.3 


67.6 

311.2 

NA 


2.648,5 
1.161 5 
3.253 6 


2.855.3 

960,5 

3.279. 1 


3.79B.3 

850.2 

2. 382. B 


319.3 
935.7 
200.5 


338,7 
635,3 
300.4 


246.0 
614.8 
190.1 


264.3 

603.5 
338. 


246.1 
624.4 
202.0 


340 6 
603 
320 4 


308.5 

577.8 

NA 


2,025 5 

104.9 

3.310.9 


3.235 7 

101.4 

2.515 7 


2 h 411 

94. 1 

2.GB4.9 


302.5 
100.5 
322 9 


317.2 

88. 1 

337.1 


212,4 
B9 1 

235,4 


220.4 

91. B 

331 2 


217.7 

97.1 

23B.1 


217.6 

94 4 

242.3 


315.0 

95.3 

NA 


1. 160. T 

1.405.2 

497 8 


1,390 

1.247.6 

435.0 


1.284, 1 

1,011. 1 

479,1 


90.4 

997.2 

45.9 


B7.8 

559.7 

36.3 


101.4 

512,9 

35,8 


MB. 6 

460,8 

3B.3 


104. a 

485.5 

41.3 


9B 6 

42B.7 
57.9 


ao.o 

334,7 

NA 



1984 


1985 


1986 


I 


II 


III 


rv 


I 


II P III 


135,450 


143. 147 


1 44 . 080 


36, 172 


3B.350 


35.610 


33.947 


34.877 


37.341 6/35.700 


12.506 


12.994 


13.393 


3/251 


3.505 


3.327 


3.20B 


3.32B 


3.583 6/3.425 


10.833 


11.016 


10.839 


11. 126 


10*943 


10.703 


10.5B3 


10.4B1 


10.422 6/ tO. 420 


1.59 


1.73 


1 73 


1.73 


f .64 


1.72 


1 .91 


1 .88 


1.76 6/1.73 


9.53 


9.54 


9.23 


9.40 


8.55 


B.97 


10. 10 


9,82 


B 99 6/9 20 



Table 15.- Wool 



Annual 1986 1987 



1984 1985 19B6 Aug «ar Apr May June July Aug 

U.S. wool price, ^ ^ 

Boston 1/ (Cts/lb) 229 192 191 190 316 260 27Q 270 270 300 

Imported wool price* 

Boston 2/ (Cts/lb) 241 197 201 177- 334 248 250 250 243 251 

U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou lb) 128.982 106.051 126.768 9,414 14.426 11.608 11,328 13.558 9,661 9.953 

Carpet yocl (thou lb) 13.088 10.562 9.960 9B3 1.308 K209 1.*9Q 934 1 . T62 1.567 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S mils, dean basis. Graded Territory 64 ' s (20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and 

up. 2/ wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Australian 60/63's. type 64* (24 mcron). Duty since 1982 naa 

been 10,0 cents. 

Information contact: Jonn Lawler (202) 786-1840. 

November 1<?87n 45 



Table 16. -Meat Animals 







Annual 




19B6 
Aug 










1987 












19B4 


1985 


1986 


Mar 


*pr 




Kay 


June 




July 




Aug 


Cattle On feed (7-States) 






























Number on feea (triou head) 1/ 


8,006 


8.635 


7.920 


6.331 




7,143 


7.222 




7.233 


7,520 




7, 193 


6 


,G89 


PlaCSO on feSd tthOu r^ead) 


20,772 


19.346 


20.005 


1.803 




1,754 


1,726 




1.954 


1.462 




1,264 


1 


.897 


Marketings ( thOU h#adl 


18,785 


18,989 


19.243 


1,659 




1,S86 


1.581 




1,524 


1.702 




1.694 


1 


,700 


Other dt3app*eranca ( thOu nsad) 


1.376 


1. 132 


1.049 


70 




89 


134 




143 


87 




74 




68 


Beef Steer-Corn price ratio. 






























Omar* 2/ 


21.6 


23.3 


31,0 


36. 


& 


41.6 


42. 


3 


40.1 


38. 


8 


41.0 




44.0 


Hag-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 


16,1 


17.8 


27.8 


39. 


3 


32.6 


32. 


7 


31, G 


34. 


3 


38.4 




41.3 


Market prices tS Per cut) 






























Slaughter cattle: 






























Choice steers, Omaha 


65.34 


S8,37 


57.75. 


59 


04 


61.51 


66. 


30 


70.66 


68, 


83 


65.80 




64 50 


Ut 1 Mty COhB, Omaha 


39,81 


38.32 


37, 19 


37, 


62 


45.01 


44. 


23 


44,36 


44, 


72 


45.64 




46.35 


Choice vealers. S. St. Paul 


63.95 


58.28 


59,32 


62 


50 


70.00 


75. 


00 


90.00 


90, 


63 


77.50 




79.22 


Feeder cattle: 






























Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb 


65.28 


64.56 


62,79 


65. 


75 


71. 13 


T2. 


90 


73,38 


74 


00 


76.20 




79.38 


SlauQnter hogs; 






























Barrels & giJts, 7-marketS 


48,86 


44.77 


51, 19 


63, 


39 


48.22 


51. 


85 


55.58 


61, 


08 


61.85 




60.35 


Feeder plga : 






























S. no. 40-50 lb lP*r head) 


39, 12 


37.20 


45,62 


56. 


44 


54,98 


56, 


00 


51,66 


45. 


69 


45.60 




48.05 


Slaughter sheep ft lamOs: 






























Lambs t Choice. San Angeio 


62. 18 


68.61 


69,46 


68, 


12 


86.50 


93. 


12 


94.50 


84. 


83 


76.83 




71.83 


Eyes, Good, San *ngelO 


20.90 


34.02 


34.71 


34. 


88 


42.50 


39. 


05 


36,25 


34. 


62 


36.62 




38.67 


Feeder lamps: 






























Choice, 5an Ang^lO 


61 02 


85,91 


73. 14 


80.00 


108.50 


109, 


40 


112 62 


94. 


56 


98.75 




98.00 


Wholesale meat prices, Miduest 






























Choice steer Deaf, GOQ-700 10. 


98.01 


9076 


88.91 


90. 


91 


92.86 


100. 


56 


107 . 80 


105. 


71 


99.29 




95.45 


Canner ft Cutter cou beef 


74,70 


74 13 


71,31 


71. 


50 


84.58 


•2. 


t9 


82.05 


84. 


15 


84.51 




85.63 


Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 


9G.36 


91,51 


104.71 


125, 


73 


93.25 


102. 


21 


120.77 


134. 


38 


121.73 




123.50 


Pork oeM lis, 12-H lb. 


60,08 


59.50 


65.82 


•9, 


10 


60.02 


«5 


79 


67.21 


78, 


44 


83.62 




80.46 


Kama, skinned, I4t7 lb. 


78.22 


67.50 


80 01 


12 


16 


71.97 


72, 


66 


70.98 


78. 


91 


79.93 




86. 15 


Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 






























Cattle 


37.582 


36.293 


37,288 


3,203 




2,904 


2,971 




2,872 


3,035 




3.098 


3. 


054 


Steers 


17.474 


16,912 


17.516 


1,497 




1.413 


1.523 




1.438 


1.527 




1.562 


1, 


492 


Heifers 


tO, 691 


M,237 


11,097 


1,009 




892 


855 




ft52 


901 




915 




958 


Cows 


8,617 


7,391 


7,960 


635 




541 


534 




522 


547 




561 




547 


Bulls ft stags 


789 


758 


715 


62 




58 


59 




60 


60 




60 




58 


Calves 


3,297 


3,385 


3.408 


278 




266 


228 




202 


227 




232 




214 


Sheep ft lambs 


6,759 


6. 165 


5,635 


416 




442 


496 




373 


421 




426 




416 


Hogs 


85.168 


84,492 


79,598 


5,972 




6,966 


6,665 




6.078 


6,158 




6, 187 


6. 


. 175 


Commercial production i m \] 1b) 






























Beef 


23.418 


23,557 


24.213 


2.076 




1.907 


1.926 




1,851 


1.958 




2.017 


2, 


005 


Veal 


479 


499 


509 


41 




38 


34 




32 


35 




34 




30 


Lamb ft mutton 


371 


352 


331 


25 




27 


29 




22 


24 




25 




24 


Pork 


14,720 


14,728 


13.988 


1.037 




1,226 


1, IGS 




1.070 


1.086 




1.082 


1, 


074 






Annual 








1986 










1987 








1984 


1985 


1986 


— _TbT — " — 

II 




III 


IV 


I 


II 




ill 


IV 


Cattle on reed 4l3-5tates) 






























Number on feed itnou head) 1/ 


9.908 


10,653 


9.754 


8,945 




7,970 


8.197 




9,235 


B r 797 




8,666 






Piac«o on fsea (thou heed) 


24.917 


23.366 


23.563 


5,221 




6,336 


6,726 




5,700 


5,961 









--.? 


marketings (thou heatf) 


22,540 


22,887 


22,836 


5 4 82t 




5,876 


5,376 




5.767 


5.669 


5/6 




---* 


Other disappearance (thou head) 


1,632 


1,398 


1.236 


375 




233 


312 




371 


423 









, — , 


Hogs ft pigs (lO-States) 4/ 






























Inventory ( thou heao) 1/ 


42.420 


41.100 


39.870 


38,210 




37.845 


39,335 




39.870 


39,235 




40, sec 


42 


,825 


Breeding ( thou head) 1/ 


5.348 


5.258 


5. 155 


4.948 




4.840 


4.840 




5,155 


5,230 




5.290 


5 


.295 


Market (thou head) 1/ 


37.072 


35.842 


34.715 


33.262 




33.005 


34.495 




34,715 


34.005 




35.290 


37 


.530 


Farroyings I thou head) 


9,020 


8.831 


8,208 


2.161 




2.034 


2. 150 




1,957 


2.337 




2,262 5/2 


.307 


Pig crop tthou head) 


67,680 


G7.G48 


63.714 


16.878 




15,853 


16.729 




15,156 


18.485 




17.520 








*/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn eouai in value to 100 pounds llvs-ysight. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs.; January 1986 price* »r^ for 14-18 lbs. 4/ Quarters are Dec of preceding year-Fab, (I), Mar. -May (H). 
duna-Aug. <III). and Sept. -Nov. (iv>. 5/ Intentions. -Classes estimated, 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson or Island Southard (202) 786-1830. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17- 


■Supply 


& Utilization^ 

ires 




























f«*o 


Other 
























end 
relld- 


do«er 
tic 












Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


Ix- 


Total 


Ending 


Firn 




aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yitid 


tion 


•upply 


u*l 


uai 


port6 


use 


StOCk* 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






Nil. icns 




Bu/ecre 








Mil 


. do 






t/bu 


Wfigftt 


























(983/33 


5 8 


86.2 


77.9 


35,5 


2,765 


3.932 


195 


713 


1.509 


2,417 


1,515 


3.45 


1983/&4 


30.0 


764 


61.4 


39,4 


2,420 


3.139 


369 


742 


1.426 


2,540 


1.399 


3.51 


1984/B* 


18 e 


79.2 


£6,9 


36,1 


2,595 


4.003 


405 


749 


1.424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.39 


laas/ae- 


18. B 


75 G 


64 7 


37,5 


2,425 


3.866 


270 


776 


615 


1.961 


1,905 


3,08 


i 986/87- 


19,5 


72.0 


SO. 7 


34,4 


2. 092 


4,016 


366 


ftOB 


1.004 


2 t 197 


1.121 


2.42 


1997/aa- 


33.7 


65 1 


55.9 


37.6 


2, 105 


3,941 


375 


830 


1,225 


2.430 


1,511 


2.40-2 GC 




MO 


. Bens 




td/eert 








Ml 1. cut (rougn eq^' 


1* 1 




l/Ctft 


R iCB 

19B3/63 


0,43 


3.30 


3. *S 


4,?l0 


153.6 


203.4 


^-_ 


G/62.9 


66.9 


131.6 


71 6 


7.91 


1983/84 


1.T4 


2,19 


2.17 


4,591 


99,7 


171.1 


-- 


6/54.7 


70.3 


125.0 


46.5 


8.57 


1984/35 


79 


2.B3 


2. tO 


4.954 


138.1 


t67.3 


---" 


6/60.5 


G2. 1 


122.6 


64.7 


6,04 


1 985/86 " 


1.24 


2.51 


3.4* 


5.414 


134.1 


201.6 


— 


6/65.1 


58.7 


124 5 


77.3 


6.53 


1966/37- 


1,36 


2.40 


2.3B 


5,64B 


134,4 


314.3 


-- 


G/T3,l 


69,4 


159.2 


55. 1 


3,80 


1987/88- 


1.38 
Mil 


2.34 
, «cr«8 


2.32 


5,471 
Su/icn 


126,1 


164,5 




6/77.0 
Mil . 


80.0 
do 


157,0 


27.5 


6.00-7.00 
t/bu 


Corn 


























1982/83 


21 


• l 9 


72 7 


113,2 


8.235 


10.772 


4.521 


694 


1.634 


7,249 


3,523 


2.55 


1983/64 


32.2 


SO, 2 


51.5 


61.1 


4,175 


7,700 


3.918 


975 


1.901 


6,694 


1.006 


3.21 


1984/flS 


3.9 


B0. 5 


71.9 


106,7 


7,674 


6.684 


4.079 


1,091 


1,t65 


7,036 


1,646 


2.63 


1985/86- 


5.4 


13,4 


75.2 


111,0 


8,877 


10.536 


4,095 


1,160 


1,241 


6,496 


4,040 


2.23 


19B6/87- 


13 6 


76,7 


69.2 


119,3 


8,253 


12.294 


4,696 


1.191 


1.525 


7,412 


4.882 


1,50 


1987/ftfl- 


MM 


66 
. acrei 


59,6 


119,9 
Bu/ecre 


7. 139 


12.023 


4.800 


1,228 
VII, 


1.600 
do 


7,625 


4.398 


1.6OM.90 
t/bu 


Sorgnjm 


























1982/83 


7 


16,0 


14. 1 


59.1 


835 


1.154 


49 G 


to 


210 


7IS 


439 


2.47 


1983/84 


?lfcT 


11,9 


10.0 


41,7 


464 


627 


385 


10 


245 


640 


367 


2.74 


19B4/B5 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56,4 


BIG 


t.154 


539 


It 


297 


854 


300 


2.32 


19B3/BC- 


,9 


IB 3 


16. ft 


66,1 


1, 120 


1.420 


664 


26 


176 


963 


591 


1.93 


1966/67- 


2,3 


15. 3 


(3.3 


67. T 


94 2 


1.403 


546 


15 


200 


76 1 


733 


1.37 


1987/89- 


-3,9 

Mil 


11. B 

acres 


10.5 


71.1 
Bu/lCrfl 


747 


1.478 


550 


is 

Mil. 


225 
du 


790 


*BB 


1 . 50- 1 . 75 
t/bu 


Barlfly 


























1982/83 


0*4 


9,5 


9,0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


iTO 


47 


458 


211 


2.16 


1963/64 


1 1 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


505 


733 


262 


170 


82 


544 


189 


2 47 


1984/85 


,5 


12.0 


u,a 


S3 4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2:29 


1965 86' 


7 


13.2 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


848 


333 


169 


32 


523 


325 


1 98 


19B6/37" 


h* 


13.1 


12.0 


50,1 


Gil 


942 


376 


174 


131 


586 


35G 


1.G1 


1987/fifl' 


2.9 

HI 1 


H.O 


10,1 


51.7 
Bu/acri 


516 


679 


275 


175 

Mil . 


125 


575 


304 


1.55-1.85 
t/ow 


0»t6 


























1902/83 


01 


14.0 


10.3 


57.8 


583 


749 


441 


61 


3'. 


529 


220 


1.49 


19B3/B4 


,3 


20,3 


9. 1 


52. 6 


477 


727 


466 


76 


2 


546 


181 


1.62 


1984/65 


-K 


12 4 


1 3 


51 


474 


668 


433 


74 


: 1 


509 


180 


1.67 


19B5/BG* 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


460 


62 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87- 


.4 


14,7 


6,9 


56.3 


3 BE 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88" 


,9 
Mil 


ia.0 

. seres 


7.3 


53 4 

So/acre 


370 


537 


350 


75 

Mil. 


by 


4 36 


Ml 


1 . 30- 1 . 70 
t/bu 


Soybeans 


























I6ft2/fi3 





709 


69.4 


31.5 


2.1*0 


2,444 


7/B6 


1.108 


90S 


3.099 


345 


5,69 


16B3/64 





63. B 


62.5 


26,2 


1,636 


1,961 


7/79 


983 


743 


1.805 


176 


7.83 


I984/B5 





67 6 


66.1 


26.1 


1.861 


2.037 


7/93 


1.030 


598 


1,721 


316 


5.84 


1935/86" 





63,1 


El, 6 


34, 1 


2.098 


2,415 


7/66 


1.053 


740 


1.879 


536 


5,05 


1986/87" 





10,4 


58,3 


33 3 


1,940 


2.476 


7/(01 


1, 179 


760 


2,040 


4 36 


4.80 


1687/66- 





58.7 


57.6 


34.2 


1.968 


2.404 


7/84 


1.200 

MH, 


700 
lei 


1.994 


410 


4.70-5.00 
8/ */1d 


5oyt)*»n D ii 


























1982/83 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


12.041 


13, (44 


-- 


9,656 


2,025 


11.663 


1,261 


20,6 


1983/84 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


10.872 


12.133 


— 


9.586 


1,824 


11,412 


721 


30.6 


1984/B5 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11.466 


12.204) 


-- 


9,917 


1,660 


11.57 7 


632 


29.5 


1965/56- 


_- 


— 


-- 


— 


11.617 


12,25T 


-- 


10.053 


1,257 


11,310 


94 7 


16,0 


1386/87- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


12,793 


13,740 


-- 


tO, 600 


1,100 


11,900 


1.840 


15.4 


1987/88' 










13.000 


14.840 




11.200 

Thou, 


1,400 
ton* 


12,600 


2,240 


15,5 
9/ l/ton 


Boyoein m«t 


























1982/33 


-.- 


-- 


-■L_ 


-- 


26,714 


26.669 




19,306 


7, 10B 


26,415 


474 


187 


1963/84 


" 


-- 


— 


-- L 


22.75G 


23.230 


-- 


17,615 


5,360 


22, §75 


255 


188 


1964/85 


-- 


-- 


■-- 


-- 


24.529 


24 . 784 


-- 


19.480 


4.917 


24,397 


387 


135 


1985/66' 


-- 


— 


-*■ 


-- 


24.951 


25.331 


■v 


19,060 


6.036 


25,126 


212 


155 


1 986/67* 


-- 


-- 


,n- 


r.- 


27.738 


27.650' 


-.- 


30,350 


7,300 


27.550 


300 


163 


19B7/B!' 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


28.360 


76,660 


'" 


31,060 


7.300 


26.360 


300 


163 


5#E fOOTn0tfl5 


at and of 


t«1* 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Are* 










Feea 
and 


Other 
donfl*- 












Set 




Hervel- 




Pt- induc- 


TOtel 


resid- 


tic 


I*- 


TfltBl 


Ending 


fare 




aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


USe 


porte 


use 


■tot** 


price 




a/ 


HI 1 , ACrflB 





1 b/ecre 




4/ 




K11 


be lee 







*/ 
t/1b 


Cotton tO/ 


























1983/83 


16 


11 3 


3.7 


590 


12.0 


IS 6 


-*■ 


5*5 


5 2 


10.7 


7.9 


59,5 


\wi;&x 


6« 


T 9 


7*3 


SOB 


7.1 


15,7 


— 


5.9 


s«s 


U.7 


2.1 


£5.3 


t9U/a5 


2 5 


11 1 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


15 a 


— 


5.5 


6.2 


11.1 


4.1 


54>7 


1995/1*- 


3.6 


i0.7 


10.2 


£30 


13.4 


17.6 


— 


G.4 


JO 


e.4 


9,4 


56.5 


1316/97" 


a 3 


to 


e,5 


552 


3.7 


19, 4 


—• 


7.4 


6.7 


14. 1 


3.0 


52.2 


l*37/*8" 


3 t 


*0 < 


tQ.o 


£40 


13.3 


11.4 


— 


7.7 


7.0 


14 = 7 


3. a 


— 



■Qctooer 1. 1917 Supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Wirketlng year oeglryitng jum 1 for uhut, oarley. and cats. August 1 for cotton end 
rite. September 1 for sqyDeans, corn, and sorghu* October 1 for soynesl. end soyoll. ,2/ Conversion factotfi hectare \ na . ) ■ 2,471 
acres. 1 eotric ton • 2304 623 Pounds. 36 7437 bushels qf wheat or soybeans, 39 3673 bushels of corn or sorgnum. 45.9296 bu»n*1a of 
Oarley, 61.1144 Duinels of aate. 22 046 c«t of rice, and 4 51 4i0 Pound bales of cotton. ]/ Includes diversion. • !*. aCr**?* reduction 
end conservation reserve prdgra«a 4/ Includes imports 5/ earfcet average Prices do not include) en allowance for loena outstanding and 
Governnent Purchases 6/ Besitfual incluoeo in ooneetic use. 7/ Includes seed. 1/ Average of crude soybean oil, Qecattar. 9/ *v*r*gi of 
44 Percent, Deeaiur. 10/ Upland and extra long staple Stack eatlnatel based on Census Bureau data uhiCn resultl m an unaccounted 
arfferente between Supply and uae estimates and changes in ending stocks. 

Information contact Commodity Economics Olvhlon, Crops SranCh {202) 796-1840. 



Table 18. — Food Grains 









Market 1r 


ig year 1/ 




1986 

Aug 






1987 








19B3/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


t 986/87 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Wholesale pr ices 
























Wheat. No, 1 HRW, 
























KAnA*« City (*/bu) 2/ 




3 84 


3,74 


3.28 


2. 72 


2.48 


2.90 


3.02 


2.70 


2.59 


2.50 


Wneat. DNS. 
























MlnnaaPoUs (*/ouJ 2/ 




4.24 


3.70 


3.25 


2.62 


2.39 


2.60 


2.76 


2 68 


2.52 


2,60 


Rlci* 5.W. La, lS/ewt) 3/ 




19.36 


17,98 


16. 11 


10.25 


tO. 63 


10.38 


10.38 


10 50 


10.50 


11,00 


Wheat 
























Exports tmt 1 bu) 




1.429 


1,424 


915 1 


1.004 


124 


73 


72 


126 


166 


NA 


M1M grind (all bu> 




694 


676 


711 


779 


67 


64 


68 


65 


63 


NA 


Wheat flour production (mil 


cut) 


308 


301 


320 


351 


30 


28 


30 


29 


28 


MA. 


Rice 
























Exports (mil cwt > rough equl 


v) 


70.3 


82. 1 


SB. 7 


85.4 


11.4 


5.9 


8.0 


3.6 


*0,0 


NA, 



Marketing year 1/ 
1984/85 1985/86 19B6/B7 
1,399 1,425 1.905 



1986 1987 

J»n-M»r • Apr-May dun- Aug Sept -Mow Dec -Feb Mar -May dun -Aug 
2.526.1 2. 130.0 1,905,0 3. 154,6 2,671.5 2.249.8 1,820.9 



Wheat 

StoCkl. beginning (full bu) 
Domestic use. 

Food imn but 

Feed t seed U11 bu) 4/ 
Export! (all bu) 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ LOng-graln. ml Ilea basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual NA - not Available. 

Information contacts; Allen Schienbein ana danet Llvezey (202) 7B6-1840. 



651 


683 


714 


166.9 


110.7 


174.1 


192,2 


177,2 


180.2 


190.0 


502 


363 


548 


4,9 


1.8 


346.8 


31,1 


47.6 


38.7 


376.0 


1,424 


915 


1,004 


226,1 


MS. 3 


320.6 


263 4 


202.7 


216.9 


415.0 



Table 19.-Cotton 



Marketing year 1/ 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/S7 



U.S. Price. 5L«, 

1-1/16 1rt. <Cta/lb) 2/ 73.1 60.5 60.0 53 2 

Northern Curope Prices; 

Inde* (ctl/lb) 3/ 87,6 69.2 48.9 62,0 

U.S. M 1*3/32 in, (cts/lb) 4/ 87.1 73,9 64.8 61, S 

U.S. mill consumption (thou bales) 5.927 5.545 6,399 7.452 

Exports (thou bales) 6,786 6,201 1,969 6,684 

Stocks, beginning Ithou bales) 7.937 2,775 4,102 9,348 



1986 



Aug 

26.8 

37.8 
37.2 

581 

393 
9,348 



1987 



Apr 



May 



June July 



57.7 65.9 



66.2 
65,2 

661 

660 



76,6 
75.1 

642 

48B 



70.4 

79,3 
7G.2 

655 

46B 



83.2 

81.8 
634 
575 



Aug 



73.1 75.9 



9,749 B,42B 7,298 6. 176 



86.6 

B7.4 
64 3 
373 
5,026 



1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
elected growths, 4/ Memphis territory growths. 



Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1B40. 
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Table 20,— Feed Grains 











Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 
Aug 


Apr 


Kay 


1987 
June 


July 






1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1906/87 


AUQ 


Wholesale Prices 


























Corn- No. 3 yel ^ow 


























Chicago ll/bu) 






:.3.46 


3,79 


3.35' 


1 .64 


1.68 


1.69 


1.89 


1.88 


1,E8 


1,53 


Sorgnunu So. 3 yellow* 


























Kantas City (S/c«t) 






5.33 


4 46 


3,7* 


3*73 


3.71 


3. 85 


3, 10 


3,30 


3,80 


3.55 


Barley - feeo, 


























Minne^ol is (S/bu) 3/ 






3,48 


3,09 


1,53 


1.60 


1.13 


1.76 


1.86 


1.73 


f.59 


1.60 


Barley , mal ting, 


























MlnneaTOl is fi/ou) 






3 84 


3.55 


3.34 


1.89 


i.61 


3.05 


3. 13 


3.07 


1.93 


1.73 


E xPor t s 


























Corn (ml 1 bu) 






1.903 


865 1 


.341 


NA 


NA 


185 


*1\ 


(31 


135 


HM 


Feed grains < m 1 1 metric 


tons) 


3/ 


56.5 


56 6 
Market Ing 


36, E 
year i/ 


46 8 


Hk 


5.4 
1986 


4 r 9 


3.4 


NA 
1987 


NA 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 Mar-May June-Aug Sept^av Oec-feb Mar-May Jun-Aug 
Corn 

Stocks, beginning ImH bu) 3.533 1.006 1.648 4,040 6.587 4,990 4.040 10.304 8,348 6.333 

Domestic use; 
Feed (Ml bu ) 
Food. seed, ind. (mil bu) 
Exports (ml bu> 
Total use Imfl bu I 

1/ September 1 for corn and sorghum; June * for oats and barley. 3/ Beginning warch 1987 reporting point Changed from 
Minneapolis to Duluth, 3/ Aggregated data far corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. NA » not available. 

Information contacts: Larry Van Ke1r (303) 786-1840. 



3.818 


4,079 


4.095 


4 T 696 


1,086 


494 


,388 


1.471 


1,089 


749 


975 


1,091 


1.160 


1,191 


309 


308 


380 


370 


335 


315 


1.903 


1.865 


1,341 


1.535 


304 


154 


331 


315 


503 


386 


6.694 


7.036 


5.496 


7.413 


1,599 


956 


1.9S9 


3,056 


1.9*7 


1,451 



Table 21, -Fats & Oils 







Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 
July 






(987 








1983/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Soybeans 






















wholesale Price, No. 1 yellow, 






















Chicago [$/bu) 3/ 


6. 11 


778 


5.88 


5,30 


5.35 


4.86 


5. 10 


5,46 


5,56 


5.31 


Crushings (mil ou) 


M07.8 


983.7 


1.0305 


1,053.8 


83. 1 


106.0 


95.9 


95.3 


90.6 


93.6 


Exports (mil bu) 


905.3 


743.8 


598.3 


740.0 


36,6 


67.8 


53,9 


37,6 


37,9 


54.3 


Stocks, beginning (mil bu), 


354.5 


344.6 


175.7 


316,0 


40,7 


105.4 


90.3 


85.3 


73.9 


63.6 


Soybean oil 






















Wholesale Price, crude. 






















Decatur <ets/lb) 


30.63 


30.55 


39.53 


18.0 


16.33 


15.31 


15.31 


16.33 


15.96 


15.41 


Production (mil lb) 


13,040.4 


10.873 


11,467.9 


11,630, 4 


909.5 


1.149.0 


1.047. 1 


1.037.6 


980.9 


1,013.7 


Domestic dlsap (mil lb) 


9,857.3 


9.598.6 


9,916 7 


10.063.8 


769,3 


761 6 


1.037. 1 


918,3 


973.3 


Hk 


Exports (mil lb) 


3,034.7 


1.813.6 


1,659.8 


1,357.3 


44.6 


53, 1 


38 3 


47,4 


85.0 


175.6 


Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 


1,103.5 


1.360.9 


730,5 


633 5 


1.335,3 


3.017.0 


3,353 3 3,3441 


3,416.0 


980.9 


Soybean meal 






















Wholesale price, 44% protein. 






















Decatur (t/ton) 


187.19 


188.31 


135.46 


154.90 


161.00 


146,60 


159,00 


174.90 


187.10 


181,35 


Production (thou ton) 


36.713.6 


33.756 3 


34.539.3 


34.957.8 


1,976.6 


3.489. 1 


3.356.4 3.345.6 


3, 134.9 3. 185. 1 


Domestic disap. (tnou ton) 


19.306.0 


17,615,3 


19.481.7 


19.133 3 


1,600 5 


1.538.4 


1.593,4 


1,740. 1 


1,739 5 1 


1.673,4 


Exports (thou ton) 


7, 108.7 


5.359.7 


4.916.5 


6.007,0 


404,3 


993.4 


654.8 


437.8 


455.8 


480.3 


Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 


175.3 


474. 1 


355.4 


387.0 


378,7 


377.5 


335.8 


344.0 


331,7 


361,3 


Margarine, wholesale price, 






















Chicago, white (cta/lb) 


41,1 


46,3 


55,4 


43. 1 


39.00 


39.30 


39.38 


4Q 13 


39,50 


38 88 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; Cctooer 1 for sOyrieal and Oil; calendar year for margarine. 3/ Beginning April 1. 
1983, Prices oased on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. NA - Not available. 

Information contacts; Roger Hoskln l303> 786-1840; Tom Biekerton 1303) 7B6-1691. 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 













Mynant ratal 










Tirptt 


L0*n 


Ftr^lvy 


L*af*Cta*>C| 


' Paid 


PlJf 


■lit 


Prooraai 


Partici- 




PrMca 


rata 


loan 
rata 




land 
dlvor- 
• Ion 




acr*» 


V 
. . , t v ; 


pation 
rata 2/ 








i/Ou. 






Par cant 
3/ 


Mil. 
•eras 




PirCant 
of basi 


Mhe&t 




















1982/63 


■ 05 


3 55 




.50 






•0,7 


15/0/0 


■ 9 


19B3/BI 


4,30 


3.«5 




.65 


2.70 


59 


90,9 


15/5/10-30 


7a/ 78/51 


1994/85 


4.38 


3,30 




1.00 


270 


■ 5 


■4.0 


20/ 10/ 10-20 


60/60/ 20 


19*5/36 


4. 38 


3.30 




1.06 


2. TO 




94.0 


JO/ 10/0 


73 


19*6/87 */ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1,98 


2.00 


1.10 


11.7 


22.5/* or tO/2.5 


•4/21/84 


1987/sB 


4.38 


285 


2,28 

Jl/cwt 


2.10 






89.6 


27.5/0/0 


83 


R1C# 




















1332/03 


10.88 


8.14 




2.71 






3.87 


1 5/0/0 


78 


19B3/B4 


11.40 


• 14 




2.77 


2.70 


§0 


3.95 


15/6/10-30 


99/96/87 


19SI/BS 


11.90 


8.00 




3.75 






4.16 


25/0/0 


85 


19B5/B6 


1 1 .90 


e.oo 


5/3,40 


3.90 


3,50 




4,23 


20/ 15/0 


89 


19B6/BT 4/ 


1 '.90 


7.20 


5/3.45 


4.70 






4 ?0 


39/0/0 


92 


1987/89 


11.66 


6.94 


5/3,50 

*/tw. 


4.82 






4.22 


35/0/0 


83 


Corn 




















19B2/B3 


2. TO 


6/2,95 




.15 






at. 2 


1 0/0/0 


29 


19B3/84 


2.86 


2.65 







V.50 


•0 


82.6 


10/10/ 10- 30 


71/71/60 


19B4/85 


3.03 


2,59 




.43 






80. a 


tO/0/0 


54 


19B5/B6 


3.03 


2.55 




.49 






•4,2 


10/0/0 


69 


1916/67 4/ 


3.03 


2 40 


1,92 


1,11 


■ 73 




ai, a 


17.5/2.5/0 


85 


19BT/BB 


3.03 


2,21 


1.82 

t/bu. 


1.21 


2 00 




83,3 


20/15/0 


86/ 55 


Sorghum 




















1982/63 


2.60 


2.42 




.48 






17.7 


T/taanal 


4T 


1343/94 


2.72 


2.52 







1 .50 


•0 


18.0 




72/72/53 


1584/95 


2. ft* 


2 42 




.46 






1B.2 




42 


l9B5/*6 


2.B8 


2.42 




,46 






19.3 




55 


19S6/B7 4/ 


2.8B 


2. 26 


1,82 


1.06 


.65 




18.7 




75 


198T/B8 


2 88 


2.18 


1.74 

l/bu. 


1, 14 


1 90 




18. 1 




93/42 


Barley 




















19B2/83 


3.80 


2.0* 




40 






10.5 


7/taana] 


46 


19B3/84 


2. CO 


2,16 




.21 


100 




11.0 




55/55/0 


1984/85 


2 80 


2.08 




.26 






H.6 




44 


1965/86 


2.60 


2 08 




52 






13.3 




57 


1986/87 4/ 


2,60 


1.95 


1.56 


1.04 


.5T 




12.4 




73 


1987/88 


2,60 


1.86 


1 49 

*7ou . 


LIT 


1.60 




12,9 




82/23 


Oats 




















1982/B3 


£.50 


1.31 











10.4 


7/laaffaJ.. 


14 


1983/64 


1 60 


1.36 




, 11 


.75 




98 




W/30/0 


19B4/65 


1.60 


1 31 











8. a 




14 


19B5/B6 


1.60 


1.31 




.29 






9.4 




14 


1986/07 4/ 


1.60 


1.24 


t9 


,50 


,36 




8,5 




37 


1987/BB 


f 60 


1. 18 


.94 

l/fcu 


55 


.90 




8.7 




44/15 


So/oesrrs 8/ 




















19B2/S3 




5.02 
















1983/84 




III 
















19*4/65 


















19S5/BS 




5.02 
















13B6/IT 4/ 




5,02 


4.77 














198T/B8 




6.02 


4.77 














Upland cotton 




















1982/83 


7T,0 


•7.10 




13.92 






15.3 


15/0/0 


78 


1993/94 


76.0 


95.00 




12.10 


25.00 


.95 


15.4 


I0/5/4O-3C 


93/93/77 


1984/B5 


81.0 


55.00 




18.60 






ii. a 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/B6 


81 


•7.30 




23.70 


30.00 




15, • 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


198€/BT 4/ 


at.o 


55.00 


•/44.00 


26.00 






15, a 


25/0/0 


91 


1987/88 


79 4 


52.25 


10/ 


27.15 






15,0 


25/0/0 


83 



1/ Pirtantaoa Of baa« *cr*9 far«**»t participating in ACreaga Mductlon Pro§ra*d/P01d Land 0tv*ra14HV*I* w*ri 
r#dutrad to tfovota to C0*Bam1nf uiaa to rac*1va P**ogra" banaflti. In addition to t*a O*rcantaoaa ahown for 
1383/tJ, firwri *ad tho *Vtlan gf Mamtlng fticH to rdtlra thdlr amiri &M# acrdtada. 1/ ddrctntapa- of Oaaa 
acrda trLTollaO in aeraaoa deduction Prograiia/ppid Land 0iv*rt1on/PlJ(. 3/ Parc*nt of arcajra- pidld. aKcdfft 
198C/IT .naat. a*ich 1a dollara p«r duanal . 188I ana ■ »•* pIk rPtas apply only t* tn* 10-JO and iO-2Q portion*. 
r*»McM«lh. 4/ Payawnt ntvt for payaontt ratal vm in cim vara reovtad &y ■■> iarctnt 1n itM/87 dud to 
GrS(Tin-Rud»an-HolltflfJ». V *«xj*1 ivi(m #0rtd jiarhat pried. 6/ Tha laaarva loam rata #*■ 12 90. 7/ Th# 
sorOhun. b*rl«y. and oat prOgra»a war* tft* »ama Pa for corn aach yoar ixcagt 1983/94, *han PIK vw not offarad on 
Par Jay and oats. 6/ fhara ara no tProa* pncaa. acreaoa proflr»*s. or payaant rPtaa for aoyo*ana. 8/ Loan 
repayment rat*. 10/ Loan* ■** da rdpdld at trw lowar of tho roan rata or world markat pncaa. 

Information contact' Larry van Mir (202) 796-1640. 
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Table 23- -Fruit 



Calender y**ri 
1971 19*0 1981 



197S 



197* 



1977 



1*7* 



IBB 2 



1913 



19AB 



1986 P 



Citrus 

Production (thOu ton) 14.7*8 15.212 14 . 2*5 13,33* 16.484 15.105 12.057 13,608 10.792 10.4BS 11.074 11.952 

Per capita Consumption (lbs) 1/ 118,3 H7.2 124 5 107.4 104,5 113.7 104.7 10ft. 6 120,2 102.1 115.7 109,8 

'"ton c i trtis 

Production <tM>u tons) 12.384 11 + «4« 12,374 12.4*0 13,689 l5.t52 13.861 14.317 J4.154 14 H 292 (4.188 13.861 

Per capita consumption (lbs) 1/ 85.8 14.2 94.3 12,1 *5.l *7.3 U.I 69.0 89.0 93 7 92.6 95 3 



1986 



1987 



Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dae 


Jan 


Feo 


Mar 


Apr 


««y 


June 


July 


Aug 


17,03 
14.00 
5. 57 
* 12 


13.70 
15,00 
5.11 
6.53 


13. G3 
15.10 
4.14 
6.46 


14,00 
14.50 
3,60 
5,59 


10.67 
16.00 
4.01 
5.10 


14,00 
15.63 
4,13 
4.72 


14.90 
14.75 
4.66 
3,54 


15,35 

14. 10 

5,15 

IBS 


16.53 
15 29 
5.62 
2.27 


17.60 

21.00 

6 47 

4.34 


14.34 

NA 
6.29 
5.5a 


11.60 

6,18 
5,95 


349.4 4 
335. 1 
740.7 
715,4 


.142.7 3 
333.2 
B55 6 
577.6 


,532 2 2,691.7 3 
211.2 214.7 

777.5 720,6 

524.6 621.2 


,307,2 

no. » 

532.3 

177.1 


* H 720.2 ' 

127.1 

563,0 
1,015,7 


1.174,0 

92, 1 

497.7 

S37.1 


751, ft 
53.7 
495,6 
994.1 ' 


385.3 

31. 1 

510.6 

1 , 113.5 


203,6 

1.7 

625 9 

l 4 104,6 


74.9 

M.B 

BG5-7 

945. ft 


4. t 
155,2 
902 1 
797. 1 



Fop smpplng po4nt prices 

Apples U/cartonl 3/ 

Pears U/OomI 3/ 

Orange <l/0O*J 4/ 

GraPt^ruit ff/oo*J 4/ 
Stock! . ending 

Frelr. aPples (nl I IPs) 

Frasn P*er* (mi 1 lbs) 

Frozen frui ts {m 1 lo») 

Frozen orange Juice (nil IP*) 

1/ Bavised per capita consynption for total u,S. population, Including ellitery consuiftptlon of both fraan and processed fruit In fraih 

weight aquwalent. 3/ ftao Delicious, tteshlngton, *Mtra fancy* carton tray pack. •0-H3'*. 3/ Q'tnjou. Washington, atanoard po* wrapped. 

U,S. No. 1. 90-1 35's. 4/ U,S, equivalent on- tree return*. WA - not available. * * pral binary. 
Infornetion contact: San Huang <202l 786-1767, 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 



2/ 



Caianoar year! 


1977 


1976 


1579 


1980 


itBl 


1983 


1983 




1984 


1985 


1986 


1 1/ 402,536 


382, 165 


413.525 


38 1,370 


379,123 


431.915 


403.320 




457,393 


453,769 


445,436 


176,541 


192 h 553 


190. *59 


■90,228 


194.694 


207.924 


197, 9*9 




217,132 


217.932 


315.267 


11.319.750 


9,910.100 


11,153,300 9, 


557.100 


9,221.460 


11.179.590 10 


.270.050 


12 


,013.020 


11.783.240 H 


,616,560 


398 , 703 


454.007 


470,069 


465,576 


5t7, 146 


490.826 


561.531 




595,651 


587,956 


NA 


355,334 


366.314 


342.447 


302.957 


336,591 


355, 131 


333,911 




362,5*2 


407, 109 


354.468 


11,685 


13. 115 


13.370 


10.553 


12,799 


14,833 


12.093 




1 2 , 966 


^4,853 


12.674 


f 16.555 


11.935 


20.552 


25,72ft 


32,751 


25,563 


15.520 




21.070 


22,175 


22.B95 






1986 








1367 








lug 


SaPt 


Oct Nov 


oat 


Jan F«b Mar 


Apr 


Kay June July 


Aug 


17.579 


15.174 19 


,275 15.967 


15.766 


20.607 18 


.066 23,366 


30,011 


23 


,587 35, 


745 23,791 


15,728 


6.065 


7,907 11 


,332 9.926 


10.936 


14,569 10,611 15.66B 


13,560 


12 


.165 12, 


522 7,631 


8,76B 


95 


245 


438 706 


3*9 


279 


259 293 


259 




177 


98 34 


134 



FreSh ( 1,000 cat) t/ 

Proeasseo ( ton*) 3/ 
MuflnroonS I 1.000 losl 
Potatoes I 1 .000 cyt) 
Sweetpotatoes f 1,000 Cyt) 
Dry edible beans i I .000 cyt) 



Shipment J 
Frash (1,000 cut) 4/ 
Pot6toes 11.000 cyt) 
SweetPoretoes H.OOOcvt) 

1/ t9B3 oeta are not comparable uith 1984 end 1985, 2/ Eatlmate rainsteta* for asparagus ylth the 1984 crop, all other years alao Include 
broccoli, carrots, caul if lOver* celery, iyeet corn, lattuca, honeydem, onions, and tomatoes. 3/ Eattnates relnatated for cucumbers with 
tne 1984 crop, all oinar years also Include snap oeana , aveet corn, green peas, and tomatoes. 4/ includaa Snap beans, broccoli, ceonage, 
carrots. cauiiMQyer* Calery, s«eet corn, cucumoari, eggplant, lattuca. onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, centalOuPea, noneydeys. and 
yatemalons, na - not e*aileoU, 
Information contact: Shannon Hwwi or Cetny Greene (202) 7K-1767. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Del iveriea l/ 
Stocks, andmg 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 

U ¥ (cts/lb) 
Imports, green Dean equiv. 2,352 
(million lbs > 2/ 



TODSCC0 

Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured ldol/lto> 

Surley (do1/1fc.> 
Dpnastic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (on ) 

Large Cigars (mil I 

!/ 1.000 snort tons, ray value. Quarterly data shoyn attend of each Quarter. 2/ Green and proceeaetf coffee. 3/ Crop year July-Juna 
for flue-cured, Octooer- September for hurley. 4/ Taxable roeiovela. F * forecast, NO * ho quota. 

Information contacts* (sugar) Dave Harvey (202) 78G-1769: (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1769: (tobacco) varr.er Grise 1202) 7B6-t7fcB. 









Annual 








1986 








1987 




1982 




1913 


1984 


1ft85 


19B6 F 


ipr-June 


July-Sept 


Get-Dec 


Oan-Har 




Apr -June 


3,936 
9,153 
3,068 




5,662 
B,B12 
2.570 


5,690 
8,454 

3,005 


3.369 

6,035 
3,126 


6.257 
7,810 
3.227 


728 
1,907 
2,540 


685 
2 h 069 
1.653 


3 

1 
3 


,231 
,991 
,377 


2,024 
1,908 
3.497 






766 
2.002 
2,476 


132. 


00 


131.51 


142.95 


137.46 


16518 


190.79 


174,92 




159.69 


115. 


39 




105.91 


. 2,352 




2,259 


2.411 


2.550 


2.596 


653 


635 




496 


563 






7 90 






Annual 




1986 

Jun* 






1S87 












1S84 




1385 


1986 


Jan 


Feb 


Her 




Apr 


Hay 






June 


1. 
1 


*1 
8 


1.-72 
1.59 


1.53 
t.57 


NO 
**0 


NO 
1 52 


no 
1,57 


NO 
NO 




NO 


NO 
NO 






NO 


600, 
3,493 


4 


594 
3.226 


5B4.0 
3,0*0 


56.0 
261,2 


3B.1 
323.4 


42.7 
213.4 


53.0 
235.5 




42,2 
212,7 


91. 

233. 




1 




61.9 
290.6 



N£VC:l;bi>r ',',*S; 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



1981/32 



1982/83 



1983/84 



19B4/B5 



1985/86 



1986/87 F 



?ed meat 

Production (mil metric tons) 94.8 

Consumption (mil metric tons) 93.3 

Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ SB 

Poultry 

PrOOuCtiOn Imll metric tons) 23.7 

Consumption {mil metric tons) 23.3 

Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 1.4 

Dairy 

Milk Production Un metric tons) 396.9 



97.5 

95- B 

5.9 



24>4 

24.3 

1.3 



412.5 



99.3 

97 + 4 

5.9 



25.2 

24.8 

1.3 



413.0 



103.3 

101.2 

6.2 



26.2 

25.9 

i.2 



417. 9 



105.6 

104.7 

6.6 



27.3 

26.9 

1,3 



422.8 



105.3 

1037 

6.5 



290 

28.5 

1.4 



423.4 













Ml 11 ion units 








yneat 


















Area (hectare) 




238.7 


237,7 


229. 1 


231,4 


229.3 


22B. 1 


220.7 


Production (metric ton) 




449.5 


477.5 


489.4 


511.5 


499.2 


528.9 


507.4 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 




101.3 


98,7 


102.0 


1070 


84.6 


91.4 


94.6 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 




443 6 


462.2 


4B2.2 


435.6 


487.5 


519. 1 


520, 1 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


3/ 


87.0 


102.3 


109 5 


125,3 


137.0 


146 B 


134,2 


Coarse grain! 


















Area (nectar*) 




349.9 


3397 


335.3 


335.5 


339.7 


336.5 


327,2 


Production (metric ton) 




766.0 


784.4 


687,0 


813.8 


845.9 


835.5 


801,4 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 




96,6 


89.6 


93,0 


100,6 


83.3 


95.3 


85.7 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 




737,7 


753.1 


761.8 


782.9 


771.2 


805.0 


818 S 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


3/ 


120.7 


151 B 


77,2 


108.1 


192,8 


213.3 


195,8 


Rice, ml Med 


















Area (hectare) 




145,2 


141.1 


144.3 


144.4 


144.8 


145.4 


141 .6 


Production (metric ton) 




280 6 


2B5-7 


3080 


319.2 


320.0 


315.7 


301.5 


Exports (metric ton) 4/ 




11. a 


11.9 


12,6 


11.5 


12.7 


12.2 


tO. 2 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 




281,5 


290.3 


308.7 


313.8 


316,0 


31B.2 


309. 9 


Ending stocks tmetnc ton) 


3/ 


21,3 


17 3 


17.2 


22.3 


26.3 


238 


15.5 


Total grains 


















Area (hectare) 




733.8 


718.5 


708.7 


711.3 


713.8 


710 


689.5 


Production (metric ton) 




1,496. 1 


1.547 6 


1.484 > 4 


1.644,5 


1,665.1 


i h eao, i 


1.610.3 


E*por1t (metric ton) i/ 




209.7 


200 7 


207.6 


219, 1 


180 6 


188 9 


1905 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 




1,462.8 


1.505,6 


1,552.7 


1,592.3 


1.574.7 


1.6423 


1,648,9 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


3/ 


2290 


271.4 


203.9 


255.7 


346. 1 


383.9 


345.5 


Ch 1 seeds 


















Crush (metric ton) 




1389 


143.5 


136.6 


150*5 


154, 1 


159.5 


161 .3 


Production (metric ton} 




169 4 


t78,2 


165.9 


191. 1 


196. 1 


194,4 


202 8 


Eiiportt (metric ton) 




35.9 


35.2 


33.0 


33.0 


34.4 


37.7 


36.7 


EnOlnO stocks (metric ton) 




13.5 


20.5 


15.8 


212 


26,8 


23. 1 


24.4 


Meals 


















Production (metric ton) 




94.5 


98. 1 


92,9 


101.8 


104.2 


108.2 


110.1 


Exports (metric ton) 




28,8 


31.fi 


29.7 


32.3 


34.2 


36.6 


35.9 


Oils 

Production (metric ton) 




41.6 


43.4 


42,3 


46.1 


49.3 


49.5 


50.9 


Exports (metric ton) 




13.4 


14.0 


13,7 


15.6 


16.4 


165 


16.9 


Cotton 


















Area (hectare) 




33.0 


3*4 


31,0 


33.9 


31.9 


30 2 


32.0 


Production (oale) 




71.2 


68.1 


67.7 


88.1 


79.3 


70.0 


77.7 


Exports (dale) 




20.2 


19.4 


19.2 


30 5 


20.5 


25 4 


24.0 


Consumption (Oale) 




66,2 


€8.3 


687 


70,4 


76.9 


83.2 


B2,3 


Enomg stocks (bale) 




25.2 


25 t 


25. 1 


42.7 


45.9 


32.3 


27. 1 






1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


198B F 



107, i 

105.8 

6,7 



30.1 

29.7 

14 



NA 



1/ EKCludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not avallaol* Unending USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels »t a given date. Data not avaitaOie for 
all countries; includes estimateo cnange in USSR groin stocks Out not aosolut* level, 4/ Calendar year data, 1982 data 
correspond with 1981/82, etc. F ■ forecast. NA « not availao^a. 

Information contacts Frederic Surls (202) 786^1693, 
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Table 27. — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



1984 
Export commodities 

Wneat. f ,o,b. vessel . 
GuU ports <l/bu) 

Corn. f r o.D vessel. Gulf ports (i/bu) 

Gra in sorghum* 

f.o.b. vessel. Gulf porta <s/tnj> 

SoybeanSn f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu) 

Soybean Oil, Decatur (cts/lb) 

Soybean neal . Oecatur (t/ton) 

Cotton. 8 market Svg. spot (cts/lb) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts/io) 

Rice, f h o.b. mill. Houston (s/cut) 

Inedible tallOw. Chicago (cts/lb) 
Import comiooitles 

Coffee. N,r H spo t <*/lb) 

Bobber, N.V. spot (cts/lb) 

Cocoa beans. N.Y, (t/lb) 

Information contact: Mary Taymourlan (202) 786-1692. 



Annual 



19B5 



t9B6 



t9se 



Aug 



19B7 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



Jul y 



Aug 



4.17 


3.73 


3. 19 


2,62 


3, 17 


3. 13 


3.28 


2.99 


2.89 


2.35 


3.50 


2,89 


2.27 


1,89 


1.85 


1 93 


2.06 


2.08 


1.96 


1.82 


3.00 


2,64 


2.16 


1.70 


1.87 


1 BE 


2.01 


2.01 


(.90 


1.74 


7.38 


5. S3 


5.45 


5.38 


5. 14 


5,35 


5,71 


582 


5,74 


5.51 


30.75 


27 03 


16.36 


14. 16 


15.03 


15,03 


15.93 


15,57 


15.05 


14.93 


166,80 


127.15 


157,62 


164.76 


146.98 


158.46 


175.70 


187.25 


179.84 


168.93 


68,37 


5fl, 55 


53.47 


2681 


54.60 


57.72 


65 94 


70.42 


73.06 


75.69 


170.64 


172 05 


153.93 


142.95 


14E 51 


145.59 


145.59 


145.53 


141.80 


141 45 


19 47 


18.49 


14,60 


13.00 


10 50 


10.50 


10.50 


10 50 


10,50 


10,50 


17.47 


14.33 


9,03 


7,81 


9,77 


12. 36 


15. 13 


14 73 


15. 17 


14,50 


46 


1,42 


2.01 


1.85 


1.03 


1,02 


1,09 


1.08 


1.00 


,96 


49,70 


41 .31 


42 87 


43.45 


46. 11 


47,33 


49,06 


50 58 


53.47 


53 73 


LOG 


,99 


.88 


.89 


.87 


.90 


.30 


87 


,93 


.89 



Table 28.— Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



19S6 



1987 







Oct 




NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 




Mar 
March 


Apr 
1973" 100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Total U 5 


trade T/ 




























Nominal 




107 




108 


107 


101 


99 




99 
AprM 


97 
I971MOO 


96 


98, 


9 £ 


99 


97- 


AfinCul tural 


trade 




























Mom i n* 1 


2/ 


4.733 


4 


,734 


4,903 


5 . 236 


6.102 


6 


.354 


7,783 


3,838 


12.507 


14,345 


14.933 


15,794 


Real 3/ 




89 




30 


SB 


66 


as 




85 


B3- 


83* 


85* 


85' 


85' 


84* 


Soybeans 
































NOm 1 na 1 


V 


280 




23* 


305 


314 


337 




343 


358 


374 


394 


413 


438 


444 


Rial 3/ 




75 




76 


75 


72 


71 




71 


63* 


69* 


70* 


71* 


71* 


63- 


Wheat 
































Nan i na 1 


2/ 


26.733 


37 


.020 


27.616 


29.557 


34,601 


39 


.700 


44.815 


57.303 


73.477 


83,337 


88, tOt 


33. 144 


Real 3/ 




109 




110 


t07 


105 


104 




106 


103* 


104" 


1 06- 


106* 


104* 


103* 


Corn 
































Nont t na 1 


2/ 


4,369 


4 


.430 


4.534 


4.842 


5.631 


6 


.407 


7.158 


9.020 


lt. 436 


13.013 


13.643 


14.427 


Real 3/ 




80 




80 


79 


76 


7G 




76 


74* 


73* 


74- 


75" 


74* 


73* 


Cotton 
































Norn 1 na 1 


3/ 


236 




237 


337 


234 


233 




233 


272 


270 


269 


269 


269 


292 


Real 3/ 




32 




32 


92 


91 


90 




30. 


89- 


87* 


87* 


88* 


87- 


86* 



V Federal Reserve BoarO Index of trade-welghtad exchange value at the U.5 dollar agalnat 10 Other ujar industrial 
country currencies, plus Switzerland . These Currencies dominate the financing of U,S total trace. 3/ Nominal values are 
percentage changes in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports fro* tne United Stete* 
An InCreaie indicate! that the dollar ha* appreciated. 3/ Tne real Index deflates the noannel aarlas by Comumer price 
Change* of the Countries Involved, reeultlng in divergence between nowlnel ano reel Irenes when high- inflation countries 
Figure significantly. The nominal Federal Reserve Index shows little divergence between nominal end real Indexes because 
of similar inflation rate* e«ong the Countries included. -Prel Imlnery. 

information Contact: Edward Wilson (2021 7*6*16*4 

Table 29.— U.S. Trade Balance 











1 


: 1 aca 1 year 


a* 








July 




1973 


I960 


1981 


1383 


1883 


1984 


19A5 


1986 


1387 F 


1387 












S million 










Exports 






















Agricultural 


31,979 


40.481 


43.780 


39.095 


34 , 7G9 


3A. 027 


31.301 


36.325 


37.500 


3.38G 


Nonagrl Cultural 


135,833 


169.346 


185.433 


178.310 


159.373 


170.014 


179,236 


I7G.613 


NA 


17.927 


Total 1/ 


167.818 


210.327 


239.303 


215.405 


194.142 


208.041 


210.437 


203,93* 


NA 


30.313 


IfQPOl-t* 






















Agrlcul tural 


16.186 


17.276 


17,318 


15.481 


16 r 37l 


la. 916 


19.T40 


20.875 


30.000 


1.701 


NOnagncul tural 


177,424 


223.500 


337,469 


233.353 


230. 629 


297,736 


3*3.732 


343.855 


NA 


33.877 


Total 2/ 


193,610 


240,866 


254.687 


248.834 


246,900 


316,652 


333.463 


363,730 


NA 


35.576 


rrede balance 






















AQrt cultural 


IB. 793 


23.305 


26.963 


23.614 


IS, 498 


19, 111 


11,461 


5.450 


7.500 


685 


NoneQrlcul tural 


-41.585 


-53.744 


-53.046 


-57.043 


-71.25G 


-127.732 


~ 134,486 


-166.242 


NA 


-15.950 


Total 


-35,733 


-30,539 


-25.484 


-33.439 


-53.758 


-109.611 


-123.035 


-160.793 


M 


-15,265 



*Flacal year* Peg in October 1 and end Sep tartar 30. Ftacel year 198G began Oct. 1. 1965 end ended SePt. 30 1 1986. 

1/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense ahlpmanti (F.A.S. value). 2/ InpOrta for COn*u«Ptlon (Customs value), 
NA • not evallaola. F * forecast. 

Information Contact: Steve aacDonald (202) 786-1621, 
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Table 30-— US. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



1984 



Fiscal years* July 

1985 19SG 1987 F 1987 

Thousand units 



1984 



Fiscal year** 
1985 1986 

S Hi ) Hon 



1BB7 F 



(mt) 



ExPOrtS 

AntmalS. live (no) 1/ 

Meats a preps,. exCl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy producte (mt) 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats. Oils. 4 greases imt) 

Hides * thins InCl. fursklns 

Cattlt hides, whole (no) 1/ 

■link palts (no) 1/ 
Grams & f eei^s (rat) 

■neat tat) 

Uhtat flour (mt) 

aica («t) 

Feed grains, nci products (mt) 

Feeds & fooatrs Imt) 

Other gram products (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, ana preps. (mt) 
Fruit juices inci . froz. (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps (mt) 
ToPaCCo, unmanufacturea (mt) 
Cotton* e*cl. 1 Inters (mt) 
Seeds ("t| 
Sugar, cane or oeet 
Oilseeds » Products (mt) 

Oil seeas (mt) 
Soybeans lajt) 

Prote In '■•al (mt ) 

vegetable oils («t) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

Imports 

Animals, I Ive (no) 1/ 

Meats a preps., e*c! . poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (ait) 
Dairy ProouCta Imt) 
Poultry and products 
Fats, oils* s greases Imt) 
Hiaes a sums* Inci . furskins 1/' 
yool. unmanufactured (at) 
Grains a feeds (m+) 
Fruits, nuts, * preps., 

a*c» . juices (mt) 

Bananas a Plantains (mt) 
FruU juices (hi) 1/ 
vegetables & Preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured} (mt) 
Seeds Imt) 

Nursery stock a Cut Movers 
Sugar, cane or Oeet (mt) 
Oilseeds * products Imt) 

Oilseeds (at) 

PrOlftin meal (mt ) 

Vegetable Oils (mt) 
Beverages exCl , fruit Juices (hl)1/ 
Coffee* tea. cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Incl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans & proOucts (mt) 
RuDber 8 allied gums fmt) 
Otner 

Total 



1/ 



1/ 



754 


996 


570 


«... 


30 


276 


255 


344 


— 


423 


427 


451 


2/500 


44 


929 


906 


1.012 


-- 


418 


423 


481 


— 


51 


393 


414 


430 


500 


335 


234 


265 


400 


36 


280 


257 


282 


— 


1,395 


1.217 


1,355 


3/1.200 


113 


703 


608 


477 


-- 


-- 


-- 


»- 


-- 


— 


1.318 


1*325 


1.456 


-- 


24, >83 


25*456 


25.973 


-- 


2*028 


1*010 


1*019 


1.150 


-- 


3.V51 


2,237 


2.697 


-- 


117 


67 


60 


65 


— 


108.194 


93.903 


74,437 


-- 


9.817 


17*304 


13.285 


9.476 


4/9.500 


4 1,699 


28.523 


25.490 


29*000 


4,318 


6*497 


4.264 


3.259 


5/3* 100 


1,071 


718 


1. 137 


1.400 


135 


234 


164 


204 


— 


3.293 


1.972 


2.382 


2.400 


282 


897 


677 


648 


600 


65.546 


55.362 


36*293 


47.800 


4,162 


8,217 


6.884 


3.819 


3.800 


7,031 


6.533 


8,381 


6/10,000 


868 


1*216 


1.004 


1.289 


-- 


564 


795 


754 


— 


68 


243 


293 


257 


-• 


1,931 


1.907 


2.003 


-- 


167 


1,594 


1.687 


1.766 


— 


5.598 


4,64 1 


3,652 


— 


363 


323 


200 


148 


-- 


1,537 


1,420 


1.467 


-- 


105 


999 


946 


1*000 


-» 


227 


257 


224 


200. 


9 


1,433 


1,588 


1.318 


1,200 


1.481 


1.277 


482 


i.soo' 


93 


2.395 


1.945 


678 


1,900 


252 


289 


269 


— 


15 


326 


352 


356 


400 


285 


3S5 


375 


— 


52 


74 


65 


75 


— 


26,961 


23,803 


27*557 


-- 


2*098 


8,602 


6.195 


6,2*6 


7/6,200 


20.466 


17. §86 


20.6B4 


8/20,500 


1.505 


6.254 


4 T 324 


4*394 


-- 


19.265 


16,631 


20,139 


20, 100 


1.477 


5,734 


3.B76 


4, 174 


3.900 


5,060 


4.606 


5.588 


6.800 


470 


1*217 


853 


1. 127 


1.300 


1.435 


1,311 


1.2B4 


-- 


122 


1. 131 


1.018 


74E 


— 


11 


12 


7 


-- 


1 


96 


105 


105 


— 


46S 


443 


568 


— 


47 


1.082 


1.069 


1, 126 


— 



143,794 125,967 109.941 129.000 12,648 38*027 31,201 



26.325 



18.916 19.740 20,B75 



28.000 



1.907 


2. 120 


1.885 


— 


94 


596 


569 


637 


700 


905 


1.123 


1. 139 


— 


126 


1,931 


2.214 


2.248 


-- 


550 


674 


693 


730 


83 


1*165 


1.295 


1.252 


1.400 


32B 


416 


406 


440 


39 


703 


847 


900 


1. 100 


382 


418 


400 


410 


37 


757 


763 


786 


800 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


122 


93 


101 


-- 


18 


21 


22 


— 


2 


13 


IB 


17 


-- 


-~ 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


216 


240 


200 


— 


59 


43 


53 


— 


4 


193 


145 


160 


-- 


T.805 


2.070 


2.311 


2.500 


141 


534 


604 


668 


700 


4.036 


4,483 


4.637 


4.850 


350 


1.634 


891 


1.976 


2,300 


2.727 


3,022 


3.042 


3.100 


232 


666 


752 


740 


BOO 


27.247 


35. 112 


31.539 


33.000 


2,337 


671 


995 


698 


700 


2.093 


2. 140 


2, 199 


2.250 


132 


1.314 


1.347 


1,560 


1.600 


190 


191 


20B 


210 


24 


563 


556 


60S 


600 


32 


31 


41 


-- 


3 


IT 


17 


14 


-- 


82 


92 


89 


130 


4 


97 


91 


111 


100 




_* 


-- 


_„ 


-- 


292 


318 


353 


— 


2. 829 


2.338 


1*905 


1,500 


153 


1. 144 


912 


654 


— 


1.137 


1.271 


1.508 


1.550 


156 


799 


784 


639 


600 


223 


253 


197 


-- 


17 


95 


98 


69 


— 


118 


159 


138 


-- 


25 


21 


17 


15 


— 


797 


859 


1.173 


— 


114 


683 


670 


555 


*- 


14.120 


15,494 


15.488 


-- 


1*556 


1.547 


1.622 


1.848 


*-- 


t.776 


1.868 


1.940 


1.870 


15B 


4.777 


4.983 


6,099 


5,000 


1. 128 


1.128 


1.223 


1*170 


106 


3*300 


3,244 


4.400 


3,300 


451 


539 


507 


520 


36 


1.058 


1.285 


1, 189 


1,200 


B09 


799 


801 


800 


75 


854 


680 


615 


700 




-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


844 


900 


B85 


-- 



20.500 



'Fiscal years begin October 1 and end SeptemPer 30. Fiscal year 19B6 began Oct . 1. 19bS and ended Sept, 30, 1986, no: 
available. 1/ Mot Included In total volume. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted Items 2/-8/ are based on sligntly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1986 exports Of Categories used 1n the 19B7 forecasts yere: 2/ 413 thousand mt. 3/ 1.306 thousand mt , 
4/ 9,646 million. 5/ 3.4B9 million* l.e, Includes flour, 6/ 8.218 thousand mt. 7/ G.439 million. &/ 30.481 tnousand mt. 
F ■ forecast 

information contact. Stevfe^aCDonaTd (202) 786-1621. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 31.— U.S, Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region 5 country 



Western Europe 

European Community- 4EC-12) 

Be 1 g i urn- Luxembourg 

Francs 

Germany. Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dem. Rep, 
Po 1 and 
Yugoslavia 
BOman la 

USSR 

ASIA 

yest Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi a Arabia 
South As fa 

Bangladesh 

India 

Paki stan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

I ndones \ a 

Phi 1 ippln*5 
Other East Asia 
Taiwan 

KOrea. ftep 
Hong Kong 

Africa 

North Africa 

Morocco 

alger ia 

Egypt 
Sub- Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin America ft Caribbean 
Brazi I 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 

Developed Countries 
Less Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countries 

-Fiscal years begtn October t and end September 30. 
-- not available. 

Note: Adjusted for trans shipments through Canada* 

Information contact: Steve MacDonald (202) TBG~lG2l. 





Fiscal 


years" 






July 


1984 


1985 


19*6 


1987 F 


1987 






1 mil Hon 






9,365 


7.183 


6,857 


7 


.000 


407 


h\650 


6.G6B 


6,442 


6 


.600 


382 


B36 


470 


361 




— 


2B 


510 


396 


431 




— 


39 


1,260 


900 


1,001 




-- 


65 


771 


677 


693 




-- 


23 


2.227 


1.926 


2.042 




-- 


124 


790 


625 


628 




-- 


43 


702 


502 


308 




-- 


18 


1,232 


832 


723 




-- 


30 


618 


515 


415 




4Q0 


25 


311 


232 


128 




— 


10 


741 


S32 


447 




500 


40 


132 


51 


52 




— 





197 


126 


42 




-- 


6 


ISO 


137 


134 




— 


16 


155 


as 


f 12 




— 


14 


2.512 


2.525 


1.105 




8QO 


166 


15.209 


11,933 


10.498 


11 


.900 


1,053 


1.565 


1.452 


1,243 


1 


.700 


157 


222 


129 


111 




-- 


7 


423 


371 


321 




— 


58 


351 


300 


25S 




— 


27 


497 


381 


335 




-- 


36 


567 


599 


517 




400 


41 


157 


205 


94 




-- 


24 


376 


129 


90 




— 


5 


285 


228 


285 




— 


12 


692 


239 


88 




200 


26 


6.935 


5,663 


5.139 


5 


.500 


430 


1.215 


842 


725 




800 


54 


438 


204 


172 




— 


9 


300 


285 


270 




-- 


19 


3.63t 


3.158 


2.787 


3 


.300 


344 


l<409 


1.342 


1,108 




— 


195 


I.81G 


1,400 


1.277 




-- 


40 


407 


396 


399 




-- 


109 


2.86ft 


2,527 


2.135 


1 


.600 


197 


t.542 


1.207 


1.402 


1 


.300 


145 


341 


156 


159 




-- 


17 


162 


220 


330 




— 


24 


852 


766 


875 




— 


102 


1.327 


1.320 


733' 




500 


51 


345 


36T 


159 




—- 


4 


525 


159 


70 




-- 


4 


5.279 


4.570 


3,599 


3 


.900 


359 


438 


557 


444, 




-- 


22 


827 


771 


752 




800 


79 


396 


361 


334 




400 


40 


220 


238 


137 




-- 


10 


1.966 


I.SG6 


1,115 


1 


,300 


103 


227 


106 


108 




-- 


12 


775 


72 1 


493 




-*- 


7T 


%936 


1.127 


1,466 


1 


,800 


135 


216 


204 


216 




200 


24 


38.027 


31,201 


26,325 


28 


,000 


2.386 


I9.t50 


15.225 


13,963 


14 


,500 


1.027 


14.902 


12.680 


10.721 


12 


,000 


1. 124 


3.945 


3.296 


1.640 


1 


,500 


235 



Chanoe from year" earlier 
1984 19B5 1986 1987 F 



-9 

9 

3 

•I 

HJ 

-4 

-21 

-4 

10 

3 

-10 

-12 

-10 

7 

-15 

-28 

35 

156 

12 

26 

693 

31 

20 

11 

-26 

3 

-51 

33 

27 

18 

1 

7 

-21 

10 

14 

6 

18 

26 

6 

52 

-20 

-3 

62 

4 

304 

9 

10 

7 

11 

-14 

11 

-12 

26 



-4* 
& 

4 

7 

67 



July 
1997 



Fiscal year 1986 began Oct. 1, 1956 and ended Sept 





Percent 






-22 


-5 


2 


51 


-23 


-3 


<2 


53 


-44 


-23 


-r^ 


250 


-22 


9 





39 


-29 


11 





97 


-12 


2 


-- 


-12 


-14 


6 


— 


53 


-20 





"- 


43 


-25 


-39 


**• 


-5 


-32 


-13 


-- 


114 


-16 


-19 





32 


-26 


-45 


-- 


25 


-28 


-16 





196 


-39 


-36 


-- 


-100 


-36 


-66 


-- 


500 


-24 


-2 


-- 


100 


-43 


27 


"- 


600 


1 


-56 


-45 


1.427 


-22 


-12 


;3 


45 


-22 


-14 


34 


21 


-42 


-13 


— 


133 


-12 


-*3 


-- 


26 


- 15 


-15 


-- 


-18 


-23 


-12 


-- 


57 


-31 


-14 


-2 


141 


31 


-54 


— 


300 


-66 


-30 


-- 


-17 


-20 


25 


-- 


1. 100 


-65 


-63 





2,600 


-»8 


-9 





34 


-31 


-14 


14 


8 


-53 


-16 


— 


-36 


-5 


-5 


— 


-5 


- 14 


-11 


18 


67 


-5 


-17 


-- 


53 


-23 


-9 


— 


93 


-3 


r 


-- 


21 


-12 


-16 


-16 


1 


-22 


16 





39 


-54 


2 


-- 


100 


36 


50 


-- 


-25 


-13 


14 


-- 


42 


-1 


-44 


32 


-43 


6 


-57 


~- 


-80 


-G4 


-63 


— 


-69 


-13 


-21 


8 


2 


27 


-20 


-- 


-35 


-7 


-2 





10 


-9 


-7 


33 


21 


5 


-42 


-- 


1 1 


-20 


-29 


27 


24 


-53 


2 


-- 


-o 


-7 


32 


-* 


-U 


-11 


-IS 


23 


20 


-G 


6 





-.5 


-18 


-16 


6 


40 


-21 


-8 


4 


33 


-15 


-15 


12 


24 


-16 


-so 


-9 


904 


1 Sept, 


30. 1986. F ■ forecast. 



November T^6/> 
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Farm Income 



Table 32. — Farm Income Statistics 



Farm racalpts 

Crops Unci, net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2* Direct Government Payments 
Cash payments 
Valua of PIK cofiumodlties 

3. Total Oross farm Income (4+5+6) 2/ 

4. Gross cash Income (l + 2) 

5 Nonmoney Income 3/ 

6 vatu* c+ inventory chanoe 

7. Cash expensaa 4/ 
0. Total expenses 

9. Net cssn Incoae (4-7) 
ID*, Met farm income (3-8) 
Deflated (1982*) 

1 1 . Off-farm Income 

t2. Loan Changes 5/: Real estate 
13 3/: Nonrea! sstate 

14. Rental Income plus monetary change 

15. Capita) expenditures 5/ 

16. Met cash flay (9+13*13+14-15) 













Calendar 


yaars 








1977 


197S 


1979 


19B0 


1981 


1982 


1903 


1984 


19S5 


1966 












t Pillion 








9T.5 

48 ,6 

47, € 

1.3 


114. 3 

53,3 

09,2 

1.9 


133.8 

62,3 

69.2 

3.3 


143.0 

71.7 

68.0 

3.3 


144.1 

73,5 

69.3 

3,5 


147.1 

72,3 

70,3 

4.5 


141 , 1 

67. 1 

69.4 

4,5 


146.7 

69.4 

72.9 

4,4 


149,2 

74.4 

69.9 

5,0 


140.2 

63.6 

71.6 

5.1 


1,8 



3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1 .4 

1 4 
0.0 


1.3 
t.3 



1 9 

1.9 



3 5 

3.3 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
5.3 


0.4 
4,0 
4,5 


7,7 
7,6 
01 


11,0 
8 t 

3.7 


108.8 

99,3 

S,4 

1. 1 


138 4 

117,3 
9.3 
1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149 3 

143,3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166,3 

146.0 
13.0 
6.5 


163.5 

ISO. 6 

14,3 

-1,4 


153.1 

ISO 4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.7 

155.1 

13.4 

6 2 


t66,0 

156,9 

11,9 

-2.7 


159.5 
152.0 

10,0 

-3.3 


71 4 

08.9 


S4.3 
103.3 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133, \ 


113.3 
139.4 


M2.5 
140. 


113.3 

140.4 


116.3 
142, T 


109.6 
133.7 


100,1 
122,1 


37.8 
19.9 
29 5 


33.1 
35.3 

34,9 


33,4 
37.4 

34,9 


34.3 

16.1 

1ft 


33.8 
36 9 
26,6 


38.1 
33.5 

1 33,5 


3T 1 
12.7 
13,2. 


38,8 
32,0 
29.7 


47.3 
32.3 
29.1 


52,0 
37.5 
32.9 


26.1 


39.7 


33,8 


34 7 


35 8 


36.4 


37,0 


36.3 


42.5 


44.7 


7.6 

6J 


7.6 
8.3 


13.0 
10.9 


9 3 
5.9 


9.4 

6.2 


4.0 
3*4 


1.0 


-0,0 
-0.9 


-5.6 
-9*2 


-7.3 
-10.5 


3.5 
15.0 


4.1 
17,9 


6,3 
19.9 


6, 1 
18.0 


6.4 

16.0 


6.3 
13,3 


5.3 
13.7 


0.9 

13.5 


8.8 

9.6 


7.8 
0.6 



1987 F 



137 


to 


139 


59 


to 


60 


73 


to 


75 


4 


to 


6 


14 1 


to 


16 


7 


to 


9 


7 


to 


9 


160 


to 


162 


152 


to 


154 


9 


to 


10 


-3 


to 





96 


to 


98 


116 


to 


118 


54 


to 


58 


42 


to 


46 


35 


to 


39 


47 


to 


49 


-9 


to 


-5 


-10 


to 


-6 


6 


to 





6 


to 






308 



35 1 



43,7 



37. 5 



37.9 



38.4 



33.6 



33.6 



31,6 



33.4 



39 to 43 



F ■ forecast. 1/ tncona front machine hire, cuaton work, sales of forest products, and ottier else, cesn sources. 2/ Humbert in parentheses 
Indicate the comol nation of Items required to calculate a given Itenu 3/ Value of home consumption of aeTf -produced food ■no: Imputed gross 
rental value of farm duellings, 4/ Excludes caPltet consumption. Perquisites to hirsd labor, anp farm houssnold expenses, 
5/ Excluoes farm households. Totals may not add due to rounding. 

Information contact. Richard Kod1 (203) 7S6-1BOB. 



Table 33,-Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar yaerS 
















1977 


1978 


1979 


1960 


1961 


1982 


19B3 


1984 


1905 


1986 ? 


1987 F 














t billion 














Assets 


























Real estate 1/ 


507.7 


600.7 


704,3 


779,3 


790,3 


745,6 


736 1 


639.6 


559.6 


515 


510 


to 520 


Non-real ettate 


149.0 


(03,0 


313,9 


334,0 


335.0 


232.2 


320.4 


316.5 


311.9 


196 


190 


to 200 


Livestock 8 poultry 


31.9 


51.3 


61,4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49.7 


49.6 


45.9 


44 


47 


to 51 


Ma hinery 8 motor 


























vehicle^ 


69.9 


78.2 


90 8 


96 9 


103.0 


103 7 


100.9 


95.0 


922 


99 


64 


to 0B 


Crops atored 


24.9 


39.0 


33.5 


36.5 


36 1 


40 6 


33,3 


33.7 


37.1 


29 


35 


to 28 


F inancia 1 assets 


33,4 


25.5 


39,2 


30. 1 


33 4 


34,9 


36.5 


38.1 


36,7 


35 


34 


to 37 


Total farm assets 


656.7 


793.7 


9(8. 1 


1.003.3 


1.005.2 


977.8 


956.5 


856.1 


771.4 


712 


705 


to 715 


Liabilities 


























Real aStata 


58.0 


65.6 


78 5 


87.9 


97.3 


101.3 


103,7 


103.9 


97.3 


90 


81 


to 85 


Non-raal eatata 


53.4 


66.4 


76,7 


82 5 


91 6 


(02,4 


9», 7 


95.8 


34.8 


96 


70 


to 74 


CCC loans 


4,5 


57 


5,1 


5,0 


8,0 


15,4 


10.8 


8,6 


16.9 


19 


12 


to 14 


Other non-raal estatt 


53,4 


60.7 


71.6 


77,5 


03.6 


67.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77,9 


67 


5ft 


to 60 


Total farm liabilities 


114,9 


131 9 


153.3 


170 4 


180.6 


303.6 


302.4 


198.7 


192,1 


176 


153 


to 158 


Total farm equity 


541,8 


651,8 


762,9 


B32 9 


916,4 


774,2 
Per cant 


754.0 


657.3 


579.3 


536 


553 


to 558 


Selected ratios 


























OeBt~to-e$*ets 


17.5 


16.0 


16.9 


17.0 


18.8 


20,0 


31.2 


23,2 


24.9 


24.1 


22 


Debt-to-aqulty 


20.0 


19.3 


19.6 


t9.T 


33.1 


36,3 


26.8 


30,2 


33,2 


32.9 


20 


Debt-to^net cash Incoma 


413.3 


398.2 


464.4 


497. T 


575.7 


554.9 


545,5 


512.0 


406.3 


330,6 


283,1 



1/ Excludes farm hdusahotd. P ■ preliminary, F - forecast. 
Information contact: Bicnard Kodl (202) 796-1908. 



Agricultural Outtook 



Table 34,— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



Reg i an 
State 




t EveStoCk * 


Products 






Crocs 


June 


July 





Total 


1/ 








JUne 


July 




June 


July 




19*5 


1996 


1987 


1987 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1987 


1985 


1996 


1987 


198 7 














\ nilHon 2/ 












North Atlantic 


























Maine 


339 


223 


19 


19 


137 


143 


t° 


B 


366 


365 


29 


21 


New Hampshire 


70 


72 


6 


6 


36 


38 


7 


2 


106 


109 


8 


B 


Vermont 


354 


361 


38 


39 


34 


36 


1 


5 


387 


398 


39 


34 


Massachusetts 


138 


131 


11 


11 


262 


292 


14 


16 


389 


423 


25 


27 


Rhode [ s 1 and 


14 


12 


1 


1 


62 


63 


2 


3 


76 


75 


3 


4 


Connecticut 


305 


2l0 


16 


16 


150 


162 


a 


t2 


354 


377 


24 


28 


New York 


1.847 


1.809 


139 


139 


730 


724 


40, 


66 


2.578 


2,533 


ia0 


306 


Nay Jersey 


144 


ISO 


12 


13 


443 


430 


42 


54 


587 


580 


54 


67 


Pannsy 1van>a 


2. 184 


2.239 


191 


1B4 


1,003 


926 


55 


60 


3, 1BT 


3 4 165 


246 


244 


North Central 


























□hid 


1.515 


1.566 


136 


141 


2.602 


2.043 


68 


109 


4,117 


3.610 


204 


249 


Indiana 


1,728 


1,853 


164 


162 


3.063 


2,258 


61 


58 


4,791 


4. 110 


224 


220 


I 1 ' Inolfl 


2,055 


3.143 


197 


192 


5.915 


4.737 


25 


122 


7 H 970 


6.880 


223 


314 


Nicnigan 


1,731 


1,236 


108 


108 


1 , 897' 


1.429 


61 


150 


2.923 


2,664 


167 


256 


Wisconsin 


4.055 


4, 164 


373 


361 


1.019 


892 


27 


63 


5.075 


5.057 


400 


424 


Mir lesota 


3.370 


3.395 


283 


290 


3,223 


2.680 


39 


121 


fi.594 


6.074 


322 


411 


lowa 


4.BB3 


4. 982 


439 


425 


4,587 


4,124 


93 


122 


9.465 


9. 106 


522 


546 


Missouri 


1.974 


1.930 


137 


157 


1,763 


1.586 


aa 


64 


3.689 


3 4 516 


225 


216 


North DaitOta 


687 


876 


47 


36 


2,001 


1,623 


133 


126 


2.638 


2.299 


180 


162 


South Dakota 


1,900 


1.525 


108 


101 


1,157 


938 


-11 


54 


3.057 


2.463 


94 


155 


Nebraska 


4, 113 


4,260 


400 


359 


3,227 


2,669 


50 


94 


7.34 1 


6.928 


451 


453 


Kansas 


3.336 


3,447 


2B2 


363 


2.552 


1,978 


124 


257 


5,888 


5,425 


406 


614 


Southern 


























uelayar* 


353 


403 


28 


29 


139 


118 


11 


7 


492 


520 


39 


36 


Maryland 


764 


914 


57 


60 


456 


371 


24 


33 


1.270 


1, 186 


81 


93 


V 1 rg 1 n i a 


1.062 


1,127 


87 


96 


623 


4BG 


31 


48 


1,684 


1.613 


118 


144 


Malt Virginia 


191 


156 


t3 


17 


56 


71 


3 


3 


247 


227 


15 


15 


Nortft Carol tna 


1,95B 


2. 174 


452 


154 


1.971 


1.60B 


71 


40 


3,929 


3,782 


223 


194 


South Carol ina 


415 


455 


33 


34 


62f 


440 


56 


13 


In 036 


894 


89 


47 


Georgia 


1 .727 


t,B87 


132 


140 


1,550 


1.324 


49 


33 


3,277 


3,206 


177 


i?4 


Florida 


1.022 


1.000 


35 


89 


3,681 


3.688 


300 


160 


4,704 


4,688 


385 


2 SO 


Kentucky 


1.353 


1.311 


67 


260 


1,583 


1,079 


28 


31 


2.934 


2.389 


95 


291 


Tennessee 


1.000 


1,033 


92 


100 


1,091 


891 


33 


32 


2.091 


1.924 


125 


132 


tlacaffld 


1*301 


1.431 


lOl 


107 


773 


578 


30 


31 


2.074 


2,009 


no 


133 


Mississippi 


1,011 


1,044 


76 


96 


1,240 


741 


13 


-3 


2.250 


1.785 


95 


82 


Arkansas 


1.825 


2.017 


165 


158 


1,607 


1,005 


78 


23 


3.433 


3,022 


743 


181 


Louisiana 


491 


503 


48 


50 


993 


863 


7 


7 


1.485 


1.372 


55 


57 


Ok 1 anoma 


1.726 


1.875 


152 


196 


957 


746 


123 


78 


2.683 


2.672 


275 


274 


Te*aa 


5.441 


5.918 


498 


487 


3.841 


2.928 


302 


357 


9.287 


8.444 


800 


840 


Mestern 


























Montana 


604 


720 


35 


73 


432 


493 


16 


36 


1,226 


1.213 


51 


GO 


Idaho 


B?4 


8B4 


69 


68 


1,219 


J. 042 


39 


42 


2.093 


1,375 


108 


110 


Myomlng 


4?S 


455 


17 


16 


123 


111 


2 


7 


600 


566 


19 


23 


Colorado 


2,094 


2,?ta 


191 


193 


1.097 


890 


46 


89 


3. 181 


3. 109 


237 


282 


Neu Meitico 


718 


708 


48 


49 


368 


302 


32 


41 


1.086 


1,010 


79 


91 


*nzona 


893 


699 


105 


56 


8*3 


796 


119 


87 


1.506 


1.495 


234 


143 


Uten 


4t3 


437 


35 


44 


142 


434 


9 


15 


555 


570 


44 


59 


Nevada 


144 


160 


12 


10 


81 


72 


4 


4 


225 


232 


17 


15 


Washington 


926 


981 


8B 


B6 


1,908 


1,812 


156 


MO 


2.834 


7,793 


244 


195 


Oregon 


622 


649 


56 


57 


U15 


1,135 


66 


155 


1h737 


1.784 


127 


212 


California 


4.324 


4.446 


370 


410 


9,826 


9.602 


B21 


814 


14. 150 


14.049 


1,192 


1.223 


Alaska 


8 


10 


1 


■1 


IB 


19 


1 


2 


26 


79 


2 


3 


Hawaii 


83 


84 


7 


7 


443 


491 


40 


42 


526 


575 


47 


48 


United States 


69.780 


71.573 


5.915 


8. 182 


74*4 13 


63.612 3 


,431 


3,893 


144. 193 


135. 185 


9,347 


10.074 



1/ Sales of farm products Include receipts fro™ commodities placed uhdar CCC loans nlnus value of reoemptlons during the penoo. 
2/ Estimates as of the ena of Current month. Bounded data way not *dd- 

Inlormation contact; Roger Strickland 1202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 







Annual 






1966 
July 


H*r 




1987 






1961 


1962 


19*3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Apr 


K»y 


June 


July 












f All Hon 












HI, 616 


142,394 


(36.5B0 


142,314 


144,193 


1 35 . 185 


9,678 


8.9(4 


8.668 


8.975 


9.347 


10.074 


69,151 


70<2S7 


69.437 


72.936 


69 . 790 


71.573 


6,098 


6.060 


6.270 


6.3(1 


5.915 


6.182 


39. MB 


40,917 


3fl . 893 


40.832 


38 , 589 


39. 137 


3,133 


3,537 


3.717 


3.747 


3,442 


3.499 


19,095 


1fl>234 


18,763 


17.944 


18.063 


(7,824 


1,454 


t,537 


1.507 


1,546 


1.457 


1.455 


9,949 


9,520 


9.9T9 


12.192 


11. 191 


12.678 


1 t tftG 


856 


91( 


879 


877 


907 


1.35ft 


1,SB6 


1.801 


1,968 


1.937 


1.934 


322 


129 


134 


138 


HO 


321 


72,465 


72 t 33B 


67. 143 


69 . 378 


74,413 


63,612 


3.580 


2,854 


2.399 


2.664 


3.431 


3.693 


11,619 


11*412 


9.713 


9.576 


9.080 


5.949 


775 


105 


26 


86 


680 


697 


17.770 


17.409 


15,535 


I5.63L 


22,479 


17.849 


56 1 


61 


-191 


-94 


IT 1 


436 


4.055 


4.437 


3,705 


3.270 


3.730 


7.920 


56 


75 


-19 


30 


189 


176 


3.250 


3. 34 J 


2,76B 


2.841 


2,722 


1.918 


6 


10 


22 











13.833 


13,917 


13,546 


13 4 B94 


12.595 


10,507 


306 


6B3 


379 


321 


411 


441 


a. 772 


8.0*3 


9,462 


9, 142 


8,55B 


8.705 


6(3 


824 


889 


1, 144 


924 


660 


6.603 


G.MG 


6,0*4 


6,768 


6,836 


6,900 


757 


318 


318 


439 


570 


763 


6.543 


6!993 


7,352 


8,057 


B,413 


6,865 


506 


777 


974 


739 


487 


517 


1.932 


3.492 


9.295 


3,430 


7.704 


11,813 


-56 


2.204 


1.724 


60S 


35 


791 


143.5*4 


146.086 


145,875 


150,744 


151,897 


146,999 


9,622 


11.118 


10.39} 


9,583 


9,3B2 


10.355 



f»m marketing* and CCC loans * 

Livestock and Pr<X*JCt« 
Meal animals 
Dairy products 
Poul try and iggs 
Otnar 

Crops 

food grams 

Fees crocs 

Cotton 1 Mnt and lead) 

Tofcacco 

Oi I -during crop* 

Vegetables and melon* 

Fruits and traa nuta 

Dtner 

Gaverrumftnt payments 
Total 

- Receipts frOn loans represent value or commodities placea under CCC loans minus velua or redemptions during the roontn. 
Information contact Bogar 5tnck>ano 1202) 786-1804, 



Table 36, — Farm Production Expenses 













Calendar years 












1977 


1378 


i979 


1980 


1981 

s mini 


1982 

on 2/ 


1983 


19B4 


4985 


1986 


Feed 


13.967 


16,036 


19,314 


20,97t 


20,855 


18,592 


21.725 


19,852 


18,015 


tG. 179 


Livestock 


7 b 072 


10,150 


13.012 


10,670 


8,999 


9*684 


8,814 


9,498 


8*996 


9,609 


Seed 


2,484 


2,638 


2.904 


3,220 


3.42B 


3,172 


2.993 


3.448 


3,350 


2,984 


Farm-origin Inputs 


23.523 


28,824 


35.230 


34,861 


33.282 


31,448 


33,532 


32,798 


30,361 


28,772 


Fertilizer 


6.529 


6.620 


7,369 


9.491 


9.409 


8,018 


7,067 


7,429 


7,259 


5,787 


Fuels and oils 


4,356 


4.609 


5,635 


7.B79 


8.570 


7,888 


7.503 


7,143 


6,584 


4.790 


Electricity 


1,069 


f .309 


1,447 


1,526 


1.747 


2.041 


2.146 


2, 166 


2. 150 


2. 121 


Pesticides 


1.938 


2.656 


3,436 


3,539 


4.201 


4.282 


4. 154 


4,767 


4,817 


4.331 


Manufactured inputs 


13*892 


15.274 


17.8S7 


22,435 


23.927 


22.229 


20*870 


21.505 


20.810 


17.029 


Snort-term interest 


4.203 


5.167 


6.868 


8,717 


10,722 


11.349 


10.615 


10,396 


8.821 


7.795 


Real estate interest 


4,329 


5.060 


6. 190 


7,544 


9.142 


10.481 


10.815 


10.733 


9.B7B 


9. 131 


Total interact charges 


8.532 


10.227 


13.058 


16.261 


19,864 


21,830 


21,430 


21.129 


18.639 


16.926 


Rtpatr and maintenance 3/ 


5 H 7€5 


6,638 


7.280 


7.649 


7 H 587 


6,428 


6,529 


6,416 


6.370 


6.426 


Hired le&or 


7.953 


8,279 


8.981 


9.293 


3". 93 1 


10,075 


9,726 


9.729 


9.792 


9.875 


tfaChtna hlra and Custom work 


1.6S2 


1.77B 


2,063 


1 .823 


1,984 


2*025 


1,896 


2. 170 


2. 184 


1.791 


Dairy deduction 




















650 


657 


163 


431 


Marketing, storage, and 






















transportation 


1,390 


2.508 


3,162 


3.070 


3,523 


4,301 


3.904 


4.012 


4*127 


3.652 


Misc. operating expenses 4/ 


3,582 


5. 194 


6.246 


6.308 


6.343 


7,262 


8.439 


8*450 


7.942 


7,344 


Other operating expenses 


20,372 


24.395 


27,732 


28*142 


2B,368 


30,889 


31,143 


31*433 


30*579 


29*519 


Capital consumption 


15.493 


16.963 


19.345 


21,474 


23,573 


24,287 


23.873 


23, 105 


20,891 


IB, 997 


Taxes 


3.660 


3,603 


3.871 


3.891 


4,246 


4,036 


4.469 


4.059 


4,231 


4, 125 


Net rent to non-operator 






















landlord 


3.412 


3,963 


6. 182 


6.075 


6. 184 


6.059 


5.060 


8,640 


6,124 


6,684 


Otner overhead expenses 


22.565 


24,529 


29,398 


31.440 


34,003 


34 . 38 1 


33,402 


35,805 


33,247 


29,606 



Total production expenses 68,884 103,249 123,305 133.139 139.444 139,978 140,375 (42,669 133,696 122,052 

1/ Includes operator household, 2/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 3/ Beginning in 1982 repairs and maintenance 
excludes motor vehicle registration fees and insurance, 4/ Beginning 1n 1382. misc. operating expenses Includes other 
livestock purchases and motor vehicle registration fees and Insurance. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808; Craig dagger (202) 786-1804, 
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Table 37.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



ContmOCH ty 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 

Upland rotton 
Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 
Sugar 
Honey 
wool 
Other 



19TB 



Fiscal years 



1979 



19BO 



1981 



1902 19B3 
$ ml Mlon 



19B4 



19B5 



T9SG 



19S7E 



19BBE 



2flB 


1. 144 


1.2BG 


-533 


5.397 


G.B15 


-75B 


5,211 


12.211 


13,388 


8,272 


B44 


308 


B79 


1 r 543 


2,238 


3.419 


2.536 


4,691 


3,440 


2,7B7 


2.042 


-G6 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


1,020 


753 


224 


141 


64 


336 


1,190 


1.363 


244 


1.553 


2. 142 


1 .613 


89 


98 


157 


-SB 


-5t 


103 


BBC 


346 


455 


253 


-326 


-217 


240 


24 


1,011 


1,894 


2,182 


2,523 


1,502 


2.085 


2.337 


K23B 


993 


31 


4 


m 


B7 


1G9 


288 


-585 


71t 


1.597 


-446 


47 


-39 


27 


2B 


28 


12 


-fi 


1 


12 


32 


7 


1/ 


395 


313 


-405 


-f2l 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-350 


-- 


3 


-2 


9 


a 


27 


48 


90 


81 


B9 


B2 


66 


33 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


149 


126 


1,608 


t,40T 


-107 


7B0 


122 


2.710 


3,463 


1,601 


2,455 


3,959 


4.056 



Total 

Function 

Price support loans 
Direct payments 
Purchases 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 
Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 



5,656 3,6f2 2.752 4,036 f 1,652 18.651 7.315 17,683 25,841 23.127 16.227 



1,377 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


8.436 


-27 


6,272 


13.628 


11,549 


5,616 


2,268 


1,611 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3.600 


2. 117 


7.827 


6.746 


6,109 


3,676 


100 


10 


1,681 


1,602 


2,031 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


27G 


246 


247 


254 


32 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


578 


G10 


69 


126 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


G57 


1,013 


1,539 


1 T G34 


101 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


537 


530 


-106 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3.525 


K064 


f .435 


1.411 


1,134 


1,055 


948 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


459 


615 


662 


662 


200 


1.436 


-2G5 


-1.607 


679 


-646 


329 


1,701 


2,013 



Total 5.656 3,612 2,752 4.036 11,652 18,851 7.315 17,683 25.841 23,127 16,227 

E - Estimated In the FY 1988 Mtd-Sesson Review Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other 
receipts over gross outlays of funds). \( - less than 500,000. 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5148 
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Table 38.-Rai1 Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 



Annua, 



1984 

Rail freight ret* Index 1/ 
(Dec 19B4-100) 

All products 99.3 

Farw products 9*. 7 

Grain 98.6 

Food products 99. t 

Grain 

Rail Cerloedtngs (thou Cars) 2/ 27.2 
Fresn fruit 8 veg#t»*la shipments 

Piggy tack (thou cut) 3/ 4/ 570 

Ran <thou C*t> 3/ 4/ 640 

Truck (thou c*t) 3/ 4/ 8,006 

Cost of operating trucks hauling produce 5/ 

Owner operator (cti/nlltl 115.5 

Fleet operation (cts/nm) 115.3 



t985 



1966 P 



taee 



Aug 



1987 



100.0 100.7 
99.0 99.fi 
9ft. 3 98.9 

100.1 99.9 



22.9 



24.3 



602 

532 

9,299 



116. 1 
116.7 



G2& 
559 

9.870 



113.0 
113. S 



100.7 
99,9 
99.2 
99. G 

24.3 

514 

221 

S.G43 



til. a 
1t2 1 



99.8 
99.1 
99.8 
98. 4 



Apr 



100.1 
99.7 
9B.G 

99.5 



May 



100.0 P 
97.9 P 
9G.9 P 
BS.l P 



dune 



100,2 P 

99,5 P 

98.8 P 

98.8 P 



July 



100.1 P 
99.3 P 
98 6 P 

9B.a p 



Aug 



100,2 P 

99.3 P 

98. G P 

98.7 P 



27,3 P 25.3 P 25.7 P 32.7 P 31,7 P 30.5 P 



493 P 

533 P 

8.54 1 P 



M5.1 
114.9 



€78 P 
£24 P 

9,771 P 



115.1 
115,0 



964 P 833 P 792 P 491 P 

910 P 917 P 469 P 240 P 

10,197 P 11,270 P 10.217 P 8.672 P 



115. 5 
M5*8 



H5.4 
116,0 



116. B 
11G.9 



116. 9 
117.2 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised March t9G5. 2/ Weekly average-, fro* Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Meekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA . 4/ Preliminary data for 198G and 19B7. 5/ Office of Transportation, 
USOA. P ■ preliminary. 

information contact: T.Q. Hutcntnson (202) 786-1840, 
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Indicotors of Form Productivity 



Table 39. — Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(See the Jan. -Feb. 1987 issue) 

Information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800. 

Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.-Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 

Table 41. — Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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